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EDWARD WASHBURN HOPKINS, 1857-1932 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE DEATH on July 16, 1932, of Edward Washburn Hopkins 
takes from us one of the few remaining elder statesmen of Indic 
studies. For half a century he was recognized throughout the 
world as one of the leaders in this field of scholarship. 

Born at Northampton, Massachusetts, on September 8, 1857, he 
came of old New England stock, being directly descended from 
John Hopkins of Coventry, England, who was made a freeman of 
Cambridge, Mass., March 4, 1634, and later became one of the 
original proprietors of Hartford, Conn., to which he removed in 
1636. A strong religious propensity ran in the family. Several 
ancestors were clergymen, and the celebrated Dr. Samuel Hopkins 
(1721-1803), pupil and friend of Jonathan Edwards and founder 
of the movement known as Hopkinsianism, was a relative though 
not a direct ancestor. President Mark Hopkins of Williams also 
belonged to the same family. Hopkins’s keen interest in religion 
may therefore be thought of, possibly, as in some sense inherited. 

He studied at Columbia University, graduating in 1878, after 
presenting a baccalaureate thesis which contained comparisons be- 
tween Greek and Sanskrit literature. Since Columbia then had no 
Sanskritist on its staff, the authorities made an investigation of 
his case, wherein it was proved that he had learned Sanskrit by 
himself from Whitney’s grammar, and was already reading the 
literature. He was thus self-taught, to begin with, in his chosen 
field; and indeed he never studied under any American Sanskritist. 

After graduation he went to Europe and spent three years in the 
study of Sanskrit, Iranian, and comparative philology, at Berlin 
and Leipzig, chiefly under Albrecht Weber and Ernst Windisch. 
At Leipzig he took the doctorate in 1881, with a dissertation on the 
1elations of the four castes in Manu. On his return he was ap- 
pointed Tutor in Latin at Columbia, where he remained four 
years, giving instruction also in Sanskrit and Avestan, or “Zend” 
as it was then called. During these years he started his greatest 
pupil, A. V. Williams Jackson, on his scholarly career. In 1885 he 
was called to Bryn Mawr as Professor of Greek, Sanskrit, and Com- 
parative Philology, which position he held until 1895, when Yale 
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called him to the Salisbury Professorship of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philology in succession to Whitney. On June 3, 1893, 
he married Miss Mary S. Clark of New York City. They had one 
daughter and five sons, all of whom, with Mrs. Hopkins, survive 
him. 

After spending one year in his new position, Hopkins took a 
year’s leave to visit India, the homeland of his principal scholarly 
interests. That he was a keenly interested observer of current 
events there, no less than of historical antiquities, is illustrated by 
his description of the plague in Bombay in India Old and New. 
It is a graphic and historically valuable account of the tragic scenes 
which he himself witnessed in the winter of 1896-7. Less directly 
but even more fruitfully, the effect of his personal contact with 
India shows itself at many points in his later scholarly work. 

The remainder of his life can best be described in terms of his 
scientific activity. Except for rare trips to Europe, among which 
may be mentioned that to the International Congress of Orien- 
talists at Athens in 1911 (when the University of Athens gave 
him an honorary degree), he remained in New Haven until 1926 
when he became Professor Emeritus. To him, as to most genuine 
scholars, the leisure of retirement meant increased opportunities for 
scholarly work, and to his last days he did not cease to be produc- 
tive. Fortunately his health was always good, up to the very end, 
which came with practically no warning at his summer home in 
Madison, Connecticut, just after his return from a year abroad. 

He received honorary degrees from Yale, Columbia, and the 
University of Athens, Greece. But it is no disparagement of these 
well deserved honors to say that they were only a faint reflection of 
the renown and esteem in which his scholarship was held all over 
the world. His work was so many-sided that it is hard to evaluate 
all of it justly in a short space; the following bibliography in- 
cludes his most important publications but does not profess to be 
exhaustive. He started with studies in Hindu sociology. His 
“Relations of the Four Castes ” and especially his “ Ruling Caste ” 
are still standard works, and his completion of Burnell’s translation 
of Manu shows that his sociological observations were founded on 
the most intimate and painstaking philological research, as work of 
that sort should always be but sometimes is not. By 1895 his Relt- 
gions of India, long to remain almost the only book on this sub- 
ject in English, had established him as a leader in this larger field. 
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The Great Epic of India presented a group of severely scholarly 
studies which have had a profound effect on later work in the 
Sanskrit epics, and are a mine of valuable information still con- 
stantly used by all students of this department. Its companion 
volume, India Old and New, contains essays of more popular inter- 
est and appeals to a wider public. Such articles of this period as 
“The Fountain of Youth,” “The Sniff-Kiss in Ancient India,” 
“On the Hindu Custom of Dying to Redress a Grievance” (a 
custom the persistence of which in India has been recently illus- 
trated), “ Mythological Aspects of Trees and Mountains,” “Epic 
Chronology,” and “ Yoga Technique in the Great Epic,” show the 
great range of his Indological interests, while his ever-widening 
grasp of comparative religion appears in other titles. Perhaps the 
high-water mark of his scholarly achievement may be said to have 
been reached between 1915 (Hpic Mythology, in the Indo-Aryan 
Encyclopedia) and 1918 (History of Religions). The former will 
long remain the standard compendium on this important subject, 
and is an example of minute research at its best. The latter covers 
a vast field with what may be called truly “epic” sweep. Of 
greater popular appeal was the Origin and Evolution of Religion 
(1923), which attained for a time the rank of a “ best seller.” 
The Ethics of India (1924) is a book of much the same type, com- 
bining scientific soundness with great general interest. His last 
book, Legends of India, reveals him as a poet capable of repro- 
ducing the classic Hindu legends in English verse of great charm, 
a role which he modestly concealed from all but his intimate friends 
until late in life. This book is better known in England than in 
America, and deserves a wider circulation in its native country. 
Along with such substantial volumes as these, he continued to pub- 
lish many important articles; a large proportion of them, as the 
following list shows, enriched the pages of our JouRNAL, where he 
became also, upon the establishment of our department of book 
reviews, one of the most faithful and valued of our reviewers. 

He was Corresponding Secretary of our society from 1896 to 
1908, and Editor of the Journat from 1897 to 1907; and was our 
President in 1908-9 and again in 1922-3. He was one of the most 
valued members of the Board of Directors during the many years 
when he belonged to it. Always modest and courteous, he could 
nevertheless speak with great firmness and power, and his counsel 
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generally carried conviction. Indeed his personal qualities helped 
to reinforce his intellectual capacities. As a man he combined 
modesty with dignity, humor and charm with strength and vigor. 
The touching words which he used of his predecessor, Edward E. 
Salisbury (India Old and New, page 19), apply as well to him. 
He was assuredly one of those who were responsible for the crea- 
tion, within our society, of “an impulse that does not die with 
the dead, but is still a vital force among the living.” 
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THE OATH IN HINDU EPIC LITERATURE * 


E. WASHBURN HOPKINS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


SINCE Sapatha means curse as well as oath and Sapa and abhisapa 
mean only curse, it is probable that the radical meaning of Sapatha 
lies in the notion underlying the sense of curse. While normally 
“ given,” curse is also “cast upon” the victim (tvdém Sapse *ham 

. evam Sapam mayt nyasya, R. 2.64.53). It is cast only by 
those endowed with great spiritual power, especially ascetics 
(“deadly as ascetics’ curses,” Sdpd iva tapasvinim, G. 3.31.17). 
An unknown guest, if a priest, must be honored because otherwise 
he might curse the host (Sapeta mam, R. 3.47.2); Valin dreads 
Matanga’s curse (Sdpadhdranabhitah, R. 4.11.63) should he enter 
the “cursed wood,” Saptam mahad vanam (ib. 48.13). This curse 
is the old inherited formula, “ your head will split into a hundred 
pieces ” (if you enter the wood). Here no outside agency is needed, 
and so in 14. 7.2: “If you speak the truth all your wishes will be 
fulfilled, but if you speak falsely, your head will split into a hun- 
dred pieces,” mirdha Satadhad te sphutisyati. The same formula 
occurs in the Sakuntala story, the heroine being full of tapas power 
(1. 74. 23, 36, Satadha etc.) ; but in 2. 68. 70 the head of the person 
questioned will be “ split into a hundred pieces ” not automatically, 
but by Indra’s thunderbolt, if the person speaks falsely or refuses 
to answer. Just as the gods attest the truth so are they imagined 
as working with the curse in the interest of virtue. However, even 
a “causeless curse ” may inflict an injury: “ Without cause hast 
thou been cursed; hence thou art yellow and thin” (akdrane 
*bhigapto ’si, tend ’st harinah krgah, 13.124.31). On the other 
hand, though the curses of ascetics are called unfailing (amogha- 
Saipas, R. 7. 35.16), a curse may be held up or averted by the power 
of another ascetic, as when Vasistha releases Kalmisapida from 
the curse “by sprinkling him with water purified by holy texts” 
(mantrapiitena varina . . . moksayam dsa, 1.177.26), or the 
curser may change his mind and make the uttered curse inactive, 





*This paper was offered in short form by Professor Hopkins at the 
Leiden Oriental Congress (1931), but came to the JourNAL only after 
his death. 
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as when Rama begs DaSaratha’s ghost “that the horrible curse may 
not touch Kaikeyi,” and the ghost stops the curse with a casual 
“so be it” (tathd, R. 6. 121. 25 —= G. 104. 33), or as when Narada 
and Parvata curse each other, to lose heaven and become a monkey, 
respectively, and then change their minds and “mutually turn 
aside the curses ” (nivartayetam tau Sapdu anyonyena, 12. 30. 39). 

But there are conditional curses and these may be cast upon 
oneself by an oath. Thus Somadatta swears (7.156.7) by his two 
sons and by his merit, derived from sacrifice and good deeds 
(Sape . . . tstena sukrtena) that he will go to hell (narake ghore 
pateyam) if he fails in his promise to kill his foe that day; 
Arjuna, making a similar “ promise,” pratijid, adds that he defies 
all spiritual beings, demons, gods, manes, and seers, brahmade- 
varsayah, to prevent the fulfillment of his oath (7%. 73. 20-49). 
Such passages supply a link between the curse and the oath. 

But there is also a link between the usual statement of a fact as 
a truth and the oath supporting such a statement. As an oath may 
refer to past or future as well as to present, so the words for 
“promise,” in the future, are constantly used for past or present, 
as may be seen from the circumstances and from the varied 
readings of the same clause. For example, pratijid is usually a 
promise concerning the future, as in Arjuna’s words above and in 
pratijndya tada tesim (R. 7.62.7); sa tathe tt pratijnaya devinim 
(ib. 76.19), but in andémayam pratijane tava *ham (5.23.6) the 
meaning is present, “I assure you I am well.” This is a common 
(G. 3.53.8) and as such it interchanges with “true speech,” as in 
9. 16. 22 and 28, where satya vdni interchanges with pratind, and 
in 5.192.3 and 5, where satyam vadasva me interchanges with 
satyam me pratijanihi (satyam palaya is a v.1. to pratijndm pdlaya 
in R. 7. 106.3; G. 112.3 and 9). The same is true of pratisru(tam). 
In R. 6.121. 13 satyam pratisrnomi te is in G. (104.15) satyam 
me vacanam Srnu and refers to the present (“I assure you that 
without you I do not care for heaven”). When, on the other hand, 
the future idea is prominent, the promise can be expressed simply 
by the “true word.” Thus the two variants just mentioned are 
united into one half-verse in G. 6. 81.14: Srnudhvam satyavacanam, 
satyam pratigsrnomi vah (c-d also in R. 101.48), concerning the 
outcome of the war, and the formal promise of R. 5. 1. 148, satyam 
pratisrnomi te, becomes a mere satyam etad bravimi te in G. 5. 6. 13. 
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This last expression, either in this form or in the parallels ending 
with bravimi tvdm (G. 5.56.15) or aham, or inverted (bravimy 
eva ca te satyam), is found also with satyena instead of satyam.: 
Thus R. 5. 38. 65 has satyend *ham bravimi te, where G. 36. 70 has 
satyam etad bravimi te, as satyam pratisrnom te in R. 5. 58, 28 
takes the place of satyam etad bravimi tvim (above), but with the 
important introduction of the regular oath-formula (satyena 
Sdpayed vipram, M. 8.113). The two are combined in R. 2. 51.4, 
bravimy eva ca te satyam, satyendi’va ca te Sape (G. here, 48. 4, 
has pratihi tat satyam, vira, satyena te gape). As one can also 
“swear the truth” (satyam for satyena) we have a series, satyam 
bravimi, satyena bravimi, satyam gape, satyena Sape. Nor is it 
difficult to believe either that satyena bravimi means “I say on 
my veracity ” (rather than “with truth”) or that satyena with 
Sape originally differed from satyena with bravimi. Probably the 
instrumental was at first used merely in the sense of an adverb 
(satyat also is thus used in the epic), “with truth,” as in 
R. 2.21.62; U. 3.72.22; ete. Any oath “by truth,” however, 
in order to have any weight, must imply that for which the speaker’s 
veracity stands, his virtue and its future reward. This rather 
impalpable but nevertheless terrible loss is in law restricted to the 
priest. The warrior is told to “ swear by his chariot and weapon”; 
a member of the next lower caste, by his cattle, seed and gold; the 
people in general, by their accumulated merit (“good deeds”). 
In the epic, however, oaths “ by truth” are taken by all, priest, 
warriors, and women, without distinction. 

One form of this oath “by truth” lacks, however, the applica- 
tion to the future and refers definitely to a past event, referred to 
as “this truth” and on the basis of the fact being true is built 
the certainty of a future result. Such an oath or promise is known 
as saccakiriya in Buddhist stories (Burlingame, in JRAS, 1917, 
p- 429f.) and several examples are to be found in the epics. 
Typical Jataka examples are: “I have never injured any living 
thing; (by that truth) you shall not suffer,” and “If I am angry, 
(by that truth) may this burn me.” So in the epic: “ Since thou, 
being without evil, has been slain by one who is evil, by that truth 
go quickly to the heaven of heroes” (R. 2. 64.40); “ Never have 





1 Sometimes tattvam takes the place of satyam : tattvam etam nibodha 
me (G. 5, 64.22; R. has briimah satyam idam tu te) ; ib. 63. 2, R. has satyam 
and G. tattvam (evd ’bhidhiyatém). 
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I spoken an untruth nor turned from battle; as virtue is dear to 
me, by this truth this boy, though dead, shall live again,” followed 
by a similar phrase without tena satyena, namely, “as truth and 
virtue are firmly established in me, so, though dead, this boy shall 
live again, tatha mrtah Sigur ayam jivatat (14. 69. 19 and 22). 
Conditional oaths of this sort are often in defense of a woman’s 
faithfulness: “ As I am never untrue to my husband, by that truth 
shall I see you overcome ” (3. 268. 21, repeated in effect at 4. 16. 6, 
with abhicare for aticare). Occasionally, however, other applica- 
tions are made: “If I have given sacrifice, etc., then may I be 
reborn for your destruction ” (Vedavati then leaps into fire, to be 
reborn, in fulfillment of her oath, as Sita, R. 7.17.33). So the 
oath, Sapa, of Anaranya: “ If I have made gifts and sacrifices and 
performed well my religious austerities, if I have properly guarded 
my people, then let my word be verified (and Rama be born to slay 
thee,” yadi dattam . . . tada satyam vaco ’stu me, R. 7.19. 29 f.). 
Again, in the other epic; “If I have been religious, dutiful, etc., 
by this truth this arrow shall slay Karna” (8.91.46 f.), and in 
Har.: “If I am the son of Rukmini and KeSava, by that truth, 
O arrow, slay thou this Sambara ” (H. 9441). But these implied 
or stated facts do not always produce the expected result. Thus 
Rambha’s protestation: “I can love only your son, by that truth 
must thou release me,” tena satyena mam rajan moktum arhasi, 
is not effective with Ravana (R. 7.26.36). Only the Southern 
text has the tragedy recounted in K. 4.27.51, where a woman 
attacked by demons says: “if my husband has been satisfied with 
me, by that truth may I be petrified,” tena satyena yonir me bhavatv 
adya sila drdha, and by the truth of her statement turned to stone 
as she wished (antara na bhijanvor yat tat sarvam ca Sila *bhavat). 
The tena satyena form in such cases sometimes is replaced by the 
other, as in R. 4. 14.14, anrtam no *ktapirvam me,’ sakhe satyena 
te Sape; compare R. 4.7.22: anrtam no’ ktapirvam me, na ca 
vaksye kaddcana, etat te pratijanaémi satyendt ’va Sapdmy aham. 
The formula above, “if I have made gifts and sacrificed ” (com- 
pare Iliad 1.40) is employed so regularly that it is used even by 
Indra’s wife when hunting for her vanished lord: “ yadi dattam 
yadi hutam, if too I have been a virtuous wife, if there is truth 





*“The me is for maya” (Comm.), which is the form in G. 13. 34 (the 
conclusion is, “fruitful shall my promise be,” ib. 38); but me is per- 
fectly correct. 
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in me, satyam yady astt va mayt, then shall be fulfilled my wish” 
(to know where Indra is; sidhyatém me manorathah). So she 
invoked UpaSruti, the nocturnal hearer of secrets, and because of 
her wifely virtue and through her truth, pativratatvdt satyena, the 
divinity appeared and said: “ Because of thy good conduct and 
thy truth I will tell thee where Indra hides.” Though Saci’s 
virtue is given as one reason, yet, as in the former examples, the 
compelling force of Saci’s invocation lay in the truth of her words. 
As she herself says, satyam satyena drsyatém, “truth shall be 
shown through truth” (as declared, 5. 13. 24-14.1f.). So Savitri 
and her husband make their appeals on the basis of “ never having 
told a lie” and good works, yadi dattam hutam yadi, with the 
conclusion (tena) satyena . . . dtmanam Gdlabhe, “I swear by my 
life” (3. 297.99 and 101). So too Damayanti compels the gods 
to reveal themselves by the truth of her love and constancy, tena 
satyena, and later on relies on the same formula to convince Nala; 
but in attesting this she adds “ I would touch thy feet ” (see below) 
and she also calls on the gods to be witnesses to her veracity, 
whereupon the Wind-god spoke from space and said, “She is 
sinless, satyam bravimi te” (3. 57. 18; 76. 31, sprseyam tena 
satyena padav etdu). In 3.63.37, Damayanti says “as I am 
faithful, so may this wretch fall dead,” where (yathd) tathd, as 
often, takes the place of an implied “ by this truth.” 

An appeal to the gods converts the oath, which in itself is a form 
of ordeal (Sapatha in law and literature may mean ordeal) into a 
case such as that of Sita’s, which has apparently been worked over 
with a view to this aspect. Sita says: “ Trust me; by my conduct 
(as a good wife, cdritrena) I swear to you that I am innocent”; 
then, after an explanation of the facts, “making obeisance to 
deities and priests,” she says: “As my heart has never turned 
from Rama, so let Fire, the witness of the world, save me.” She 
then enters the fire, but comes out unhurt, and Fire in person 
declares that she is innocent. The G. text amplifies this and here 
Sita says: “ Even in thought I have never wronged you; by that 
truth may the gods preserve me” (tena satyena me deva disantv 
abhayam isvarah). She then calls directly on the god, “ Protect 
me, O god” (R. 6.118. 6-25; G. 101.7,11,30f.). Her second 
trial (in which the SitaéSapatha occurs, in a sort of court-room, 
before those assembled to try her, parisanmadhye) is really con- 
ducted by Valmiki, who speaks as her advocate and himself takes 
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the oath. Recounting the parentage of her sons and dismissing the 
facts with satyam etad bravimi te, he repeats the formula: “I do 
not remember ever to have told a lie. May I get no fruit of my 
austerity if Sita be not faultless and pure (nirdosd, Suddhda) ; 
but may I get the fruit if she be free of evil.” Sita herself then 
invokes Earth to receive her if she has been true to Rima “in 
thought, deed, and word,” concluding with the formal satyam uktam 
me; then Earth, in accord with truth, satyasampadé, opens and 
receives her (R. 7.95.6; 96.17; some repetition in G. 103). 

A divine voice also, as in the case of Damayanti, verifies the 
tena satyena oath of SudarSana, who challenges the gods to “ bless 
or destroy” him, according as he has spoken truly or falsely 
(13. 2.71). Incidentally it may be observed that this formula (like 
the phrase satyam etad bravimi te) becomes so trite that it is often 
employed without any real idea of taking an oath, merely as a 
colloquial addition or even as a verse-filler, as when Hanumat says, 
“Rima is grieving for you; devi satyena te Sape” (R. 5. 67. 25) ; 
or as when Nahusa says to Saci, “ Don’t be abashed, rely on me, 
satyena vat Sape devi, I will do as you say” (5.15.8); and as 
when Krsna says to Arjuna, “ Karna’s way of fighting makes me 
angry, sakhe satyena te gape” (8.73.76). But this last is the 
epic equivalent of the old Sepano ’smi in the Namuci-story. Indra 
here “makes an agreement,” which is clinched with the formal 
yet colloquial sakhe, satyena te Sape, where of course it is required. 
The sin of breaking his oath, however, is not even mentioned in 
the story, only the sin of killing his “ Brahman” friend (from 
which sin bathing in the Aruna river frees Indra). The evil 
Duryodhana says that the world approves the breaking of this 
adrohasamaya (9. 43.36; 2.55.13). Such at least was the advice 
given his father by Kanika, “slay the foe by (false) oath, poison, 
deceit ” (1. 140.53), and Indra’s broken oath serves later writers 
as an excuse for treating any political oath as negligible. But the 
morality of speaking the truth in any circumstances where a 
“virtuous lie” may be told, is questioned by the epic writers. 
One may be asked to speak truly, satyena prstah prabriht, and 
yet go to hell for telling the truth; since sometimes it is “ better 
to lie” and “a lie with virtuous intent is virtuous ” (8. 69. 50 f.). 

The rhapsodes deal with a string of oath-formulas, some of which 
are needed for the story, some for the verse, and some for emphasis, 
while others are merely for convenience and may be omitted. Thus 
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an unessential satyam in G. 6.23.32, etat satyam bravimi te, is 
dropped in R. 48.28 (snehdd etad) and the whole phrase satyam 
etad bravima te of R. 6.4.2 is absent in G. So the oath bhadre, 
nirvestukamam mam viddhi, satyena vai Sape of 13.19.89 is 
dropped in K. 50.94, which gives another turn to the assertion 
(-kdmo *ham, tatra ’vakiranam mama). Then again, the half-pida 
phrases are joined as wholes, so that sometimes the vital satya- 
element shifts its place. In R. 3.27.3, pratijindmi te satyam is 
completed with dyudham ca *ham Glabhe, while the variant in 
G. 33. 3 is pratijanadmi te, vira, satyenad ’yudham dlabhe (the p. t. s. 
form, complete in R. 6. 36. 13 = G. 12. 13, lacks an addition). But, 
wherever placed, the interchange shows that the dyudham Glabhe 
formula is mentally complemented with a satyena, which is often 
set in the preceding phrase, as in 7. 76. 7, “I swear by truth and 
thereto touch my weapon,” satyena ca Sape, Krsna, tathdi ’vi 
*yudham dlabhe. These phrases and whole half-verses appear in 
both epics and in different books of the same epic, showing that 
they are conventionalized iterata.* They show also that to the epic 
composers any form of a satyavacanam is regarded as an oath. 
In 3.252. 42-43, satyam te pratijindémi is followed by satyend 
*yudham Glabhe in the next verse for two forms of virtually the 
same oath: “I promise true I will kill Arjuna after the thirteen 
years have passed; I touch (swear on) my weapon to the truth of 
this (that) I will subdue the Parthas.” So far as the form goes, 
the satyena formula may be expressed otherwise, as in 5. 162. 27-29: 
“T shall fulfill my promise, pratijia (even if the gods oppose) 
and I take my life (to stake) that what I have said shall become 
true,” yac cdi *tad uktam vacanam maya . . . yathdi ’tad bhaviti 
satyam tathai ’va *tmanam Glabhe. 

Two aspects of “truth-speaking” may be illustrated in connection 
with these formulas. To support the statement in R. 2. 88. 27 that 
his promise will be kept, tat pratigrutam dryasya nai ’va mithya 
bhavisyati, the speaker adds: “ May the divinities make true my 
wish,” apt me devatah kuryur imam satyam manoratham (as 
expressed in the promise). As Indra aids the curse by splitting 
with lightning the head of the accursed, so divine assistance will 





® Compare 16. 3.26; R. 2.97.6; G. 4.5.6; and the whole of R. 4.7. 22 in 
G. 2. 121. 9, etac ca pratijanimi satyena ca Sapémy aham (in R. 4. 8. 27 
this s. c. 4. a. interchanges with sakhe satyena te Sape in G. 4. 8. 16 and 
G. 4. 5. 6 has no correspondence in the the other text). 
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aid the oath’s fulfillment, in marked contrast to the defiance of the 
gods that may oppose their vows made by Arjuna and Bhima 
(above). In most cases there is no reference to the gods, unless 
they are cited as witnesses, but the general belief is that of Bhima 
(2.77.27): “I swear it and this mighty word of mine the gods 
will make true, “ brhad vacah, satyam devah karisyanti. 

The other aspect is that shown in Scott’s “this rock shall fly 
from its firm base as soon as I,” certifying to the unchangeable 
character of the speaker and his word by analogy, a rather absurd 
but magnificent gesture, which may appear also in negative form 
(“heaven and earth may pass away, but my word shall not pass 
away”). A few specimens will suffice for this rhetorical side of 
the oath: “Ocean may dry up, Mount Vindhya be moved, but I 
shall not (be moved to) change this order” (G. 2.121.9); 
“Himavat may pass away, the sun lose its light, the moon its 
coolness, if my true word pass away ” (2. 77. 35, caled dhi Himavan 
sthanat ... matsatyam vicaled yadt) ; “Ocean may pass its bounds, 
the mountains be rent, but (even if the gods oppose me) my word 
shall not be spoken in vain” (5.162. 26f., mayoktam na mrsa 
bhavet) ; “ The sky may fall, the mountain split . . . but my word 
shall not be in vain” (3. 12.130; the conclusion, na me mogham 
vaco bhavet, is found also in 5.82.48); “The sky with all its 
stars may fall, fire become cool” (etc., 3.278. 38; with additions 
in K.; which text again has “the mount of snow may lose its 
snow ” instead of “ Himavat may wander about,” in 3. 249. 31 f.). 
The formula in 14.5.27, among other monstrous possibilities, 
includes “ the earth may revolve,” parivarteta medini (but “ truth 
shall not change in me,” na tu satyam calen mayi). The same 
appeal to nature’s steadfastness as an indication of the speaker’s, 
but with a different turn, is made in the following cases: “So long 
as sun shall shine and mountains stand, may I fail of heaven if I 
fail in my agreement” (14. 7.22, tyajeyam samgatam yadt) ; 
“ As the sun displays its glory in the east and, setting in the west, 
goes its regular round, dhruvam paryeti, so without (future) 
evasion I declare that this is the truth ” (that is, I shall not evade 
my promise to kill the foe, tathé satyam bravimy etan, na ’sti tasya 
vyatikramah, 5.75.12 f.). 

The oath is attested either by divine intervention or, what 
amounts to the same thing, by the event. The usual divine wit- 
nesses are Fire and Water, but, as shown in the examples above, 
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Wind and Earth, or merely a Voice, also act in this capacity. Fire, 
the “witness of the world” (above) is the regular witness, as it 
(he) is the oldest known in literature. In the epics, he witnesses 
an oath of friendship (ahimsakam sakhyam upetya sdgnikam, 
R. 7. 33. 18), where the proper procedure is for the two men to take 
hands before a blazing fire (which may be fed with holy grass or 
flowers) and swear “the friendship witnessed by fire” (agnisaksikam 
sakhyam or mitram) or “ fire-witnessed brotherhood,” bhratrtvam.' 
Compare R. 4.8.27: tvam hi painipradadnena vayasyo me ’gnisak- 
stkam krtah prandir bahumatah (G. priyatarah), satyena ca Sapamy 
aham. Fire is of course the witness at a wedding and gifts made 
are also “ witnessed by Fire” (both illustrated in 1. 198.11 and 
1%, dadau dhanam agnisdksikam). So the oath of confederation 
is taken over a fire hastily made and a religious aspect is sought 
further by a pretence of dress and use of holy grass: satyam te 
pratijanimo nai *tan mithyd bhavisyati . . . krtva sapatham; 
Ghave tasmin agnadu tadaé cakruh pratijidm (7.17. 16-27). 

The case of Water as witness of an oath is not so clear as is that 
of Fire, since sipping water is a general rite of purification. Yet 
it is possible that this rite itself is a tacit appeal to Water. In the 
case of the confederates just described, the K. text adds “ touching 
pure water,” jalam samsprsya nirmalam, and a priestly blessing, 
as part of the oath-ceremony. As Fire witnesses a wedding, so 
“he is the husband to whom the woman is given with water,” 
yasya ca “dbhir pradiyate. Valmiki, “ touching water,” wpasprsyo 
*dakam, has a vision of the epic (R. 1.3.2). Bharata in the same 
way protests his innocence, apah sprsya (R. 2.111. 24). A curse 
is thus sanctified: “ Angrily he took water in his hand and pro- 
ceeded to curse the priest” (toyam jagraha padnind Vasistham 
Saptum drebhe); but in this case the curse was averted and the 
water was spilled, yet its potency was so strong that when it touched 
them it spotted the man’s feet (R. 7.65.29 f.). Water thus taken 
in hand to help a curse is called diwyam (R. 7. 26.53; G. sarvam 
for divyam) ; it is sipped or sprinkled (so the Comm.), “ according 
to the customary rule,” yathdvidhi, in this and similar cases. 





*R. 4. 5. 10f.; G. 4. 7. 4; 34. 23f.; G. 3. 75. 35, where the v.1. 
is samskrto ’gnind, R. 3. 71. 20; ef. R. 7. 23. 14 and 34. 42 = G. 23. 45, 
where to bhratrtvam is added mitratém gatdu. The “friend taken by 
the hand” (of G. sakhd@) appears in R. 4. 55. 5 as satyat pédnigrhitah, 
implying the fire-ceremony. 
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Rima touches water as he swears to dry up Ocean (3. 283. 32; this 
rite is not in R.6.21—G.93). Krsna and Arjuna, samsprsya 
’‘mbhah, touch water when they meditate on Siva and approach two 
enchanted serpents (7.79.1; 80.17; 81.12f.), to protect them- 
selves by purification. So Nala, because especially unclean, krtvd 
mitram, should have “cleansed his feet” as well as “ touched 
water,” to keep off an evil spirit (3.59.3). All this sort of ritual 
becomes so conventionalized that the actors (or poets) probably do 
not know whether touching invokes Water or ritually cleanses. 
The Hindus “ touch water ” as we touch wood (who knows why?) 
for good luck, vaguely thinking of the process as a prophylactic 
purification. Thus Drona fastens on the king’s armor “ muttering 
holy texts and touching water” (7.94.39). Maitreya, “ touching 
water,” vary upasprsya, utters an effective curse against Duryo- 
dhana, who has insulted him by scratching earth with his foot while 
slapping his thigh and grinning at the saint (3.10.29f.). The 
same formula, vary upasprsya, strengthens even a “ fire-weapon ” 
(7. 201.15; ef. ib. 195.49). Similar curses and promises to slay 
a foe, after touching water yathdvidht, are found in 1. 41. 11 and 
50.46. The general idea is that this act purifies, samsprsyd ’pah 
Sucir bhitvd (on beginning praya, 3. 251.19), as when one is about 
to commit suicide or decides to leave off the attempt (R. 2. 111. 24). 
The rite is doubled in 14.80.33 f. Here the would-be suicide 
“takes his life in his hands ” (swears by his life; satyend ’tmanam 
alabhe), to prove that he will kill himself; then he touches water 
and cries upon “ all beings ” to listen to him while he announces 
that, as a patricide, he is going to hell by way of starving to death; 
then he touches water a second time and lies down to die. Although 
there is perhaps as much magic as religion in “ touching water,” 
yet the sense of a divine power still seems to linger in the rite when, 
in G. 2.118. 8, the question is asked: “In what river can I drink 
water, taking it in my hand, if I fail of my promise and falsify 
my father’s word?” Whether the fact that water refuses its pro- 
tection to a sinner, shows a belief in its divinity or is merely a 
magical survival, may be questioned (3. 136.9 f., an evil spirit is 
here by implication stopped by water). Perhaps this is the reason 
why a priest always carries a water-pot. Pure magic is shown in 
the belief that water dropping from a nail, hair, fringe, or jar may ° 
injure a person.’ Certain watering-places are of course holy and 





5 nakhakesadasakumbhavarina kim samuksitah . . . gatasrir iva laksyase; 
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have especial powers of healing, rejuvenation, etc., and holy verses 
said over water may endow it with magical potency. Any water 
will do for a curse or a blessing, but that of very holy rivers (any 
river is holy) is effective in proportion to the holiness of the stream 
or tank (cf. samsprsya salilam guci, of the Ganges, 3.1.42). But 
apart from this general appeal to water or employment of water, 
it is only as in 1. 74. 30 that it is invoked as a witness along with 
earth, space, wind, and all the gods, spirits, and beings which are 
supposed to keep an eye on human conduct. It appears to be a 
necessary element at a wedding (7. 55. 15, manovagbuddhisambhasa 
datta co ’dakapiirvakam, panigrahanamantras ca prathitam vara- 
laksanam; in K,. 55.21, bhdsd, satyam toyam athd ’gnayah ... 
daralaksanam). Perhaps all that can be said certainly of water in 
regard to the oath is that to touch or sip water solemnizes the act, 
which is performed with a more or less conscious acknowledgment 
of water’s divinity and the tacit acceptance of it as a possible 
arbiter, as in ordeals. Rivers, as distinct from mere water, are 
very living divinities and drown or save people as they will; not 
to speak of them marrying men or mountains, etc. But this phase 
exceeds the present topic. On the oath “by Varuna,” see below. 

Earth as a witness-goddess is invoked by Sita (above), but other- 
wise only as one of the elementary powers (earth, air, space, water, 
light) that “see the evil and good” of the body wherein they 
reside (13. 2.72 f.), or as one of the host of gods called upon in 
general to hear an oath or a cry of despair (see below). Duryo- 
dhana’s scratching the earth with his foot, caraneno *llikhan mahim 
(above) seems to be a slighting gesture without religious signifi- 
cance. Even in law, where the witnesses, “sworn by their good 
deeds,” give testimony while they “carry earth on their heads” 
(Sirobhis te grhitvo ’rvim sukrtath sapitah (M. 8. 256 ; ksitidharinah 
in Yaj. 2.152), it is only when a boundary is to be settled that 
this implicit appeal is made to Earth (if it be not mere symbolism). 
In 7. 143. 44, the dying warrior protests against the manner of his 
death and “touches earth with his head,” but apparently only 
because he is entering praya (the suicidal rite), or is becoming 
weak, not because he is calling on Earth as a witness, though, 
according to the old saying, “ Earth has ears.” (Oertel in JAOS, 





“What’s the matter with you? You look unhappy. Have you been 
sprinkled with water from nail, hair, fringe of a garment, or jar? Or 
have you been beaten in a battle?” (16. 8. 5f.). 
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28.88; the Hit. says of a cat, bhiimim sprstvd karndu sprsati, as 
attestation, Peterson’s ed., p. 17; also a lion, Hit. iv, before vs. 
60, p. 145). On Earth as one of a group of elemental witnesses, 
see the next paragraph.” 

When Indrajit exclaims: “Hear thou the promise (oath) of 
Indra’s foe; I will slay Rama and Laksmana; the gods shall see 
my prowess” (draksyantu me vikramam, R. 6.73.6) he invokes 
the gods as witnesses that he will fulfill his oath. But this is merely 
implicit. The same desire is explicit in R. 3.45.31: “ May all 
the beings wandering in the wood (the vanadevatah mentioned 
just previously) hear me as witnesses that I, though speaking 
properly, have been insulted by you” (sdksino hi; in G, sdksi- 
bhitah). So in R. 2.11.14f., Kaikeyi calls all the gods as wit- 
nesses of DaSaratha’s promise (sarve §rnvantu ddiwatah; in G, tan 
me §rnuta devatah) and mentions, as such witnesses, “all the three 
and thirty gods with Indra at their head, moon and sun and cloud 
and planets, night and day, the cardinal points, world and earth 
(jagat and prthivi), with Gandharvas and Raksasas, night- 
wandering creatures, the household divinities (grhadevatah) and 
whatever bhatas (spirits) there be besides.” Sakuntalé enumerates 
as those beings who know men’s conduct and are witnesses of truth 
and falsehood, almost the list of Manu (cf. Hit. ii, 100), sun, moon, 
air, fire, sky, earth, water, the heart (as “inner witness”), Yama, 
day (not in Manu), night, the two twilights, and Dharma 
(1.74.30f. In Manu, 8.85f., “sky and earth” head the list). 
The oldest oath of all, “O Varuna” (implying that the God is a 
witness, VS. 6.22; TS. 1.3.11.1), invokes a deity who (in the 
Veda) may be either Heaven or Water-god, but no epic oath recalls 
him apart from the very doubtful passage where Hanumat swears 
that Sita shall soon see Rima. This reads in G. 5.34.7: satyena 
vai Sape devi tathai ’va sukrtena ca, Dardurena ca Vaidehi sape 
milaphalena ca, Varunena sa-Vindhyena Merund Mandarena ca 
(yathd sunayanam viram . . . ksipram draksyasi) ; but the Bombay 
reading is: Mandarena ca te devi Sape miilaphalena ca Malayena 
ca Vindhyena Meruna Dardurena ca, yathd, etc., thus omitting here 
(R. 5. 36. 37) truth (but this occurs ib. 40. 13), merit, and Varuna, 
who really has nothing to do in this list of mountains and is to be 





5* Professor Hopkins may have thought the bhimisparéa mudrdé of the 
Buddha so obviously related to the material here presented as to need no 
comment.—[Eprrors] 
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emended to Malaya. Mountains, like rivers, are divine and appro- 
priate enough for a monkey to swear by, but they are invoked here 
not as deities but as the speaker’s occasional resorts, where he can 
obtain the sustenance, by which, milaphalena, he also swears. Thus 
Hanumat’s oath accords with the general principle of the oath as 
voiced in the epic. One does not swear by a god but by a precious 
possession. The gods and spirits may witness the oath, but they 
are not sworn by, as in Greece and Rome; for one swears by what 
one would preserve intact, weapons, wealth, life, and future bliss, 
the loss of which is risked by perjury. 

Under this head comes the common oath “ by truth and merit.” 
Merit is expressed by sukrta or tstapirta, that is, the reward to be 
expected hereafter as the fruit of good deeds or of religious acts, 
such as making sacrifice and establishing tanks, etc. An oath 
tapasa, “by austerity” is similar, in that it invites the loss, in 
case of perjury, of hard-earned asceticism here and hereafter. So 
an oath “by truth” implies that the speaker risks the fruit of 
lying, which is the loss of his stored-up merit. Hence the frequency 
of the oft-repeated preliminary to such an oath, “ Never have I 
spoken an untruth.” Such oaths are often united with others, as 
in R. 2.21.16, satyena dhanusd cai ’va dattene ’stena te Sape, 
“by truth, by my bow, by (the fruit of) my gifts and sacrifices I 
swear to thee.” In R. 2.34.48, although the formula is almost 
the same, “in thy presence, by truth and by my good deeds I 
swear to thee,” pratyaksam tava satyena sukrtena ca te Sape, the 
Comm. takes te as equivalent to tvayd, “and by thee” (I swear). 
Such an oath would be most unusual, though not without precedent. 
For example, in 12. 128. 185, satyam Sape tvayd *ham vat, “ I swear 
by thee it is true” (that to injure a friend is blamable) ; but, as 
against the Comm., besides the questionable grammar, the idiom 
te Sape meaning “swear to thee” is common. The oath here is 
that Rama will fulfill his father’s promise. 

Other examples are: satyena pratijindmi .. . istaipirtena ca 
Sape viryena ca sutdir api, “truly I promise and swear by my merit, 
by my manliness, and even by my sons” (that I shall slay or be 
slain). This oath of 7. 150.26 resembles that of 5. 163.33, karta 
*ham tad vacah satyam satyendi ’va Sapami te, and 7.195. 14, Sape 
satyena . . . istapiirtena cai ’va (“I will verify my word, by truth 
I swear it” and “I swear by my truth and my merit,” to drink 
the foe’s blood), except that it remains doubtful whether satyena 
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with pratijanamt is to be taken adverbially or as part of the oath. 
So in 9. 65. 35, Srnu ce ’dam vaco mahyam satyena vadato prabho, 
istapurtena danena dharmena sukrtena ca, “(I will kill them today) 
I swear by my sacrifices, merit, gifts, virtue, and good deeds; hear 
me this word as I declare it truly” (rather than “by truth ”).* 
In other cases, as in ASvatthiman’s oath, it is more obvious that 
satyena is part of the oath: Sape ’tmand ’ham Sdineya satyena 
tapasd tathad, ahatva sarvapaicdlan yadi sdntim aham labhe, 
7.200. 64, “I swear by my life (soul), by truth, by my ascetic 
merit,” an oath completed by the unusual yadi, “(I swear) if I 
rest (i.e. I shall not rest) without killing them all,” this rather 
late Sanskrit construction corresponding to the English idiom. 
Usually it is a Brahman who swears by his austerity or ascetic 
merit, but Drona’s son, like his father, is entitled to the oath. 
Instead of istapirta (which Nilakantha resolves into ista and 
apirta) ista alone, or the still more generalized svargabhaga, 
“share of heaven,” may be sworn by, as in 3.157. 55, “I swear 
(to kill him) by my life, by my brothers, by my virtue and good 
deeds, and by my (merit obtained by) sacrifices” (dtmand bhra- 
trbhig cat ’va dharmena sukrtena ca, istena ca Sape rajan) and in 
R. 7. 107. 6, “ by truth I swear and by my share of heaven” (that 
I do not desire the kingdom without thee). This is Bharata’s oath 
(followed by yathad instead of the usual simple future); another 
reading is svargalokena (satyenaé *ham Sape rajan svargabhagena 
cat “va hi, na kamaye yatha rajyam tvdm vind). The “triple 
truth ” formula, trisatyena Sape, does not occur in the epic. One 
might expect, since sukrtena is one of the commonest oaths (next 
to satyena) that an oath would also be made by merit, punya, 
especially as R. has the expression svéni punydni bhutijandh 
(R. 2.27.4) and punyabhaj is one who is “ happy ” in having the 
fruit of merit (R. 7.17.6, yena sambhujyase bhiru sa narah 
punyabhag bhuvt). But, as this may be on earth, so punya is not 
so much the objective good deed, sukrta, as the goodness of which 
the sukrta is the outgrowth: “by acting thus one might obtain 
great merit” (swmahat prapnuydt punyam, 12. 109. Vf.) ; punya- 
vantah, madhyapunyah, and duskrtakarmanah are the righteous, 





*Here vadato agrees loosely with mahyam, which forms part of a more 
or less fixed phrase; cf. R. 5. 36.34, érutvdi’va ca vaco mahyam (altered in 
G. 34. 4 for grammatical propriety to mama érutvdi ’va tu vacah) ; Comm. 
mattah, 
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those of middling virtue, and sinners (12. 298.27), respectively 
(from the sense “ blessed ” comes that of “happy ”’). 

The oath usually leaves doubtful, except by implication, whose 
good deeds are sworn by, but the omission is sometimes carefully 
made good ; sukrtend ’m te Sape, karisyami tava pritim (R. 2.11. 10) 
appears in the same form (ib. 10.36) but with my (good deeds), 
added in the reading of G. (2.11.23), sukrtend ’tmanah Sape (ib. 
34.48 has satyena sukrtena ca). I supply the necessary pronoun 
in the following elaborate oath, which embodies some of the usual 
formulas (for japena, prayers, jayena is also found), with the 
frequently employed curse for failure: “ By my istdpirta, by my 
gifts and truth and prayers [or (hope of) victory], I swear, 0 
king, that (yathd) I shall to-day slay the Somakas. May I not 
obtain the pleasure which good people are wont to win from sac- 
rifice, if I do not slay our enemies at dawn; I will not loosen my 
armor unless (until) I slay them; thus I declare this as truth; 
hear me, O lord.” This shows very plainly that every oath is by 
implication a curse on the one who uttering it fails to make his 
promise good (ttt satyam bravimy etat is virtually a promise, 
“T say it will be so as I have said”). The md sma yajnakrtam 
pritim dpnuyam sajjanocitim (9.30.21) merely expresses what is 
really meant by tstdpirtena Sape. With the loss of istapirta, in 
7. 186. 46, and of ksdtra (warrior-standing) and of brahmanya, 
are threatened those warriors, in a sort of curse uttered as a threat, 
who allow Drona to escape or are worsted by him in battle, 
istdpirtat tatha ksatrad brahmanydc ca sa nasyatu. How a warrior 
can lose his Brahman-standing is explained by the commentator, 
who says it means the loss of the religious virtue gained by keeping 
up sacrificial fires, etc. But probably it means what it says; a 
warrior-caste man is to lose caste and so is any fighting priest. 
Drona himself was half priest and ASvatthiman, his son, swears by 
his tapas (above). Probably many soldiers belonged to the priestly 
caste, as the law-books say particularly that a priest should not be 
a soldier, which shows that the practice was not unknown. 

A disconsolate priest, who still owes his tuition-fee, says that a 
failure to pay one’s debts involves the loss of all one’s istdpirta, 
because to default payment is virtually a failure to speak the truth 
and without truth there is no heavenly reward, which theory 
explains the connection between the oath by truth and the reward 
involved (5.107.8f.). According to 2.68.80, untruth destroys 
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the istdpirta of one’s whole family for seven generations. The 
keeping of a promise or oath, even if it be a secret promise or vow 
made to oneself, updnsu vratam, is the payment of a “debt to 
truth” (pratinam pdlayisyimi ... satyasya ’nrnyatim gatah, 
8.69.10 and 13; for the phrase, cf. pitus ca ’nrnyatd dharme, 
R. 2.94.17). 

The doubling of an oath after an interval of explanation is not 
uncommon. A good example occurs in the SudarSana episode, 
where, within the space of three verses, the same speaker says: 
“That this word of mine is uttered without any deceit, to this 
truth I swear on my life (take my life in my hands),” and then 
says again: “That this declaration uttered by me to-day is quite 
true, in accordance with that truth may the gods preserve or burn 
me” (13.2.72), nthsamdigdham yatha vakyam etan me samu- 
dihrtam, tend *ham, vipra, satyena svayam atmdnam Glabhe; ib. 
75, yathar’sd na ’nrtd vani maya’dya samudirita, tena satyena mam 
devah palayantu dahantu va. The dtman here and elsewhere sworn 
by is life rather than soul and the extension of dlabhe from the 
material to immaterial is bridged by the parallel oath “I touch 
my head,” as a warrior says “I touch my weapon,” meaning swear 
by the weapon. Thus in 5.175. 16-17: “I touch (swear by) my 
head that I am a pure maid and think only of thee,” followed 
immediately by “it is the truth and to this truth I swear on my 
life” (mirdhanam dlabhe and satyené *tmanam dlabhe). For 
satyena is found also satyam, as in 15. 3.52, satyam adtmanam 
alabhe, “I swear on my life it is true” (compare satyam Sape, 
above). The warrior-oath on the weapon, such as dhanusd, “ by 
my bow (I swear)” or the more usual dyudham dlabhe, is generally 
complemented by a preceding satyena, the two together being 
equivalent to swearing to the truth and attesting it by touching 
the weapon, as in 3. 252.43; 7.148. 21, ete. But as the fact sworn 
to is generally a future victory at the hands of the boastful cham- 
pion, the logical situation is not always in accord with the rhetoric, 
though one can see what the warrior means despite what he says. 
Thus Arjuna in 7. 76. 7-25: “I shall slay him; I swear it and 
attest the truth by touching my weapon . . . he will be killed by 
me, I promise you; know thou that my promise is as true (sure) 
as Laksmi in the moon and water in the sea . . . I shall not be 
conquered but I shall conquer (na jiyeyam jayami ca) and by that 
truth know thou that he is (will be) slain in battle; truth is 
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inherent in a Brahman and humility in good men” (dhruvam vii 
brahmane satyam dhruvd sddhusu sannatih). The only force of 
tena satyena here is to reinforce the pratijid satya; my promises 
being always sure of fulfillment, in accordance with my promise to 
slay him he may already be regarded as slain (satyend ’yudham 
dlabhe repeated in another form). 

This formula for touching a weapon or head or feet (of another) 
and for laying hands on one’s life (d¢manam dlabhe, 5. 87.7%, etc.) 
is identical in its verbal use with that euphemistically employed 
for slaughtering a sacrificial animal; but the same d-labh is also 
the regular word meaning to touch (put the hand gently on) 
objects supposed to bring good luck. Thus as the king, for his 
coronation, “‘ touched white flowers, svastikas, unbroken grain, earth, 
gold, silver, and a gem” (Svetah sumanaso ’sprSat, etc., 12. 40. 7), 
so with dlabh; compare dlabhya (vira) kémsyam, “touching brass” 
for good luck (7.112.63) and “touching eight lucky objects” 
(dlabhya mangaliny astau, 7.127.14, explained by Nil.: analo go 
hiranyam ca diirvé gorocanémrtam, aksatam dadhi ce ’ty astiu 
mangalini pracaksate). According to 13.131. 8, the evil spirits 
called Pramathas are kept off by one who is gorocandsamdalabha, 
“in contact with the yellow pigment called gorocana.” A king 
regularly begins the day by worshipping fire and “seeing or 
touching, sprstvé, svastikas, vardhamdnas and nandydvartas 
(platters and diagrams, gold), wreaths, water-jars, fire, dishes full 
of unbroken (not husked) barley, rucaka (citron?), rocand, pretty 
bejewelled girls, curds, butter, honey, water, auspicious birds, and 
whatever else is piijitam, recommended ” (7. 82. 20). 

Women and ordinary citizens in the epic swear by their sons and 
lives; but such oaths are not confined to one class nor is “ by my 
life” confined to oaths. Thus in R. 2.12.49, Kaikeyi swears 
“by (my son) Bharata and by my life” (Bharatenad ’tmanda ca *ham 
Sape te) that she will be satisfied only with Rima’s banishment, 
and later the ordinary citizens swear by their sons that they will 
not live under her rule (ib. 48.23, putrdir api Sapimahe); but 
meantime DaSaratha, trying to understand her, cries: “By Raghava 
I conjure (swear to) thee, speak, tell me what is in your mind,” 
Raghavena . . . Sape te, briiht, where Sape te is perhaps cbsecro, 
conjure (implore), and the verse virtually repeats what he has said 
just before, “I can refuse you nothing; by my life say what you 
have in mind.” Here dtmano jivitend ’pi is a regular oath-formula 
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used with briht, possibly with the implication that the speaker 
will grant her anything even at the cost of his life, as the com- 
mentator takes it, but more probably simply transferred from 
“swear” to “speak,” as in any language such formulas become 
simply a means of emphasis (R. 2.10.35 and 11.6; in the next 
verse, Ramena . . . Sape te vacanakriyaim is “I swear by Rama to 
do as you say,” rather than, as in PW.s. Sap, “I entreat you to 
verify the word”). That oaths in fables are transferred to animals 
is a matter of course. The cat-and-mouse story of 12.138 thus 
makes an animal swear “ by my life” and use the commonest of 
colloquial oaths, sakhe, satyena te Sape (vss. 75 and 133), which is 
almost as meaninglessly casual as is often satyam etad bravimi te. 

At first sight the phrase cited above, “I would touch thy feet,” 
does not seem to belong in the same category with those which 
indicate that the speaker swears by that which he would not will- 
ingly lose. But obviously the phrase as used by Damayanti goes 
beyond the usual polite paddbhivandanam of respectful greeting. 
It helps to attest her assertion by submission to the hearer’s power. 
In native thought the feet represent the person. Rama’s sandals, 
worn on his brother’s head, are a sign of that brother’s dependence 
on Rima’s superiority. The word foot, even in ordinary parlance, 
is used instead of person. Thus parvatas tvatpddasevitah 
(12.351.18) is not the mountain trod by thy feet but the 
“mountain favored by thee” as residence. “I shall see thee 
again,” as an au revotr, is expressed by pddau draksyaimi te punah, 
“see thy feet again” (G. 2.18.53). To take great care of the 
king’s person is to “ guard his majesty’s feet ” (devadevasya paidau 
ca devavat paripalaya, R. 2.58.18). “ Obedience to the feet” is 
a phrase that brings out this idiom even more clearly: tcchamah 
padasusrisam tava kartum sandtana, “O Eternal One, we would 
show obedience to thy feet” (H. 12585). To “touch the feet ” 
is to “ make obeisance ”; the two expressions even occur as varied 
readings of the same passage: prandmam akarot pituh in R. 6. 121. 9 
is pituh paidau samasprsat in the corresponding G. 6.104. 10. 
Bharata merely puts into practice what is verbally rendered by 
“touching the feet with the head,” Sirasé pragrahisyami carandu 
(R. 2.98.9). But such submission not only supports an oath but 
may imply it. Thus in 13,151.22: “Give me your promise not 
to injure Brahmans again,” followed by the pratijia or promise 
synonymous with oath: “I will not injure Brahmans again, in 
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word, thought, or deed; and (to attest this) I touch thy feet,” 
carandv am te sprse. This sprge is probably the right word in 
G. 2. 16. 10 (not in the Bomb. text), instead of the received reading 
padau satyena vai ape. Compare iti satyena te padau spréami in 
8. 71. 21-38, which concludes Arjuna’s oath, in which, after saying 
itt satyam bravimi te, he “seized with both hands the king’s two 
feet” and “swore by truth and the king’s grace,” prasddena, as 
well as by his (three) brothers, to kill the foe, adding “in truth 
of this I touch my weapon,” and then again “in truth of this I 
touch thy feet.” In G. 2.18.19 (not in Bomb.) the two formulas 
are joined, dyudham tena satyena padddu cai ’va *labhe tava (ib. 
29. 24, satyend "labhya piddu te). 

It is clear that touching the feet is thus an attestation in the 
form of submission. The speaker who touches another’s feet depre- 
cates. He risks by the accompanying oath, whatever he may hope 
from the hearer’s favor, just as Arjuna swears “by thy grace” 
while touching the emperor’s feet, meaning that on failure to fulfill 
his oath he will expect to lose the royal favor. The same idea is 
latent and sometimes expressed when touching the feet accompanies 
not an oath but an entreaty, as in R. 2.12.36, afijalim kurmi 
Kaikeyt padaiu ca ’pi sprsami te, and ib. 111, sprsdmi padav api te, 
prasida me, “I bow before thee, I touch thy feet . . . I touch thy 
feet, be gracious to me.” 

But to “swear by the feet” is to swear by the person and this 
person is a loved possession, not to be confused with divinity in the 
case of Rama and Krsna, by whose person (or feet) oaths are taken, 
yet not as if they were gods (like per Jovem), but rather like the 
similar oaths by sons and brothers and wives. Thus DaSaratha 
(above) swears “by Raima,” but only as Rima is his dear son 
without whom he “cannot live even for a moment.” So in 
7. 156.19, Sape *ham Krsnacarandir istapirtena cai ’va ha, Satyaki 
is answering his antagonist’s oath in kind, and as Somadatta has 
just sworn “by my two sons, by my ista and good deeds (I will 
kill you),” so Satyaki retorts “by the feet of (my two dear) 
Krsnas and by my istaépirta (I will kill you and both your sons).” 
The Comm. calls attention to the fact that both Krsnas must be 
meant because the oath is “by the (plural) feet,’ which indeed 
is not certain, since dual and plural are sometimes used without 
care (carandu of a deer in 1. 140.29), but is plausible and from 
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the point of view of the oath itself of no importance.’ Also 
unimportant, yet interesting, is it that as Arjuna (above) swears 
“by my (three) brothers, Bhima and the Twins,” so Rima swears 
“by my three brothers ” (satyam etat Srnotu me .. . tribhis tair 
bhratrbhth Sape, R. 6.19.19 f., not in G. 5.91). 

All oaths then are sworn by what one would not lose. In the 
law, the slave is owner of nothing important enough to swear by 
and therefore is sworn “by evil deeds” of every sort, sarvdis tu 
patakath, that is by the fruit of evil deeds, or what the perjurer 
suffers hereafter. The judge tells him what sort of hell-tortures 
he will get if he perjures himself, so that, logically, he too is sworn 
by what he would not willingly lose in the way of future happiness. 
Now it is possible for anyone to give voluntarily an oath based on 
the same presumption. Such an oath may be taken in exculpation 
or, like the battle-oaths already recorded, in promise of something 
to be accomplished (as above, “may I not obtain heaven, if I do 
not slay him”). The formula is about the same in any case. 
Instead of saying “I swear by my hopes of heaven,” one says 
“May I go to hell if I lie,” which quite literally is said in both 
epics in sundry cases. The SamSaptakas, who have “sworn 
together ” to effect a certain killing, take such an oath and explain 
in detail the various hells they will be prepared to go to, as their 
reward, if they fail in their oath’s fulfilment. These confederates 
“swear in a loud voice in the hearing of all spirits” that if they 
break their agreement they will go to the hells allotted to such 
sinners as kill priests and cows or give up a refugee, in fact to all 
the worlds (hells) of evil-doers (ye loka brahmaghdatiném . . . ye 
ca papakrtim apt); but if they do not break their agreement they 
shall (or will) go to delightful worlds (tstal lokin prapnuydimah, 
7.17. 28-36). Similarly, Arjuna, swearing to slay Jayadratha, 
says ma sma punyakrtam * lokan prapnuyam (“I promise you I 
will slay him to-day; if I do not, may I lose heaven”) and men- 
tions several of the hells he will go to, such as the worlds allotted 
to matricides and priest-slayers (etc., 7.73.24 f.). In exculpation 
there are similar oaths, one in each epic, and the “worlds of 
sinners ” are in part the same, showing that they are practically 
identical formulas. For example, Bharata exculpates himself from 





7 Because the oath here cannot be by Krsna as divinity, but as a beloved 
friend, or, if dual, by Krsna and Arjuna. 
* Better punyakrtadm lokdn (gen. pl.), as in K., than -krtdl, as in Bomb. 
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a suspicion of being implicated in his mother’s designs by swearing 
“with terrible curses” (oaths, Sapathdn kastin or krechrin Sapa- 
manam) that “he who has approved of Rama’s banishment” 
should suffer the future fate of one who lives on his daughter, 
or slays priest or cow, or betrays a confidence, or gives up a refugee 
(cf. the verbal agreement in visvasaghatindm R.G. 2.79.17 and 
in Arjuna’s oath, above, 7.73.26; svasutim upajivatu, RG. ib. 
237° and Mbh. 13.93.119). The sense is that the one who is 
guilty of treason shall suffer the fate of the sinners mentioned, 
and this invocation of a sinner’s fate on “ whoever is guilty” is 
enough to free Bharata from suspicion (R. 2. 75.21 f.; G. 79.1f.). 
The seers accused of theft also “ proceeded to swear,” Sapathayo 
*pacakramuh, that they were innocent by saying: “ May the thief 
be an injurer of cows and priests, be without piety, ddivatesv 
anamaskdrah, kill a refugee, live on his daughter, become a servant 
or a Purohita (king’s chaplain, 13. 93.119, 130, 136),” which last, 
ViSvamitra’s curse, is repeated in the second version (ib. 94. 33), 
immediately following, where the seers “ swear with sharp oaths,” 
Sapaima tiksnath gapathath (94.14). The one who is really guilty 
invokes (on himself) a blessing instead of a curse and so is detected 
(istam etad, asirvadah .. . Sapathah, 93. 1387, 94. 46). The worlds 
(hells) mentioned in the other oaths are here implied and the 
content of the curse is the same in all: “If I am the thief (or, 
if I fail to do this) may I be punished in hell.” The seers’ oath 
may be mentioned in Manu 8.110, which in turn is supposed to 
refer to RV. 7. 104.15, adya muriya yadi yatudhano asmi. This 
“may I die to-day ” (if I am a cannibal), is at any rate a reason- 
able historical background for the later more elaborate curses of 
purgation, which, as above, are called oaths. 

The sense of “entreat,” obsecro, which appears in a few late 
passages in the simple root Sap (tvam Sape, H. 10396; possibly 
padau satyena var Sape, G. 2.16. 10), but especially in the participle 
of the causative stem (where Sdpita interchanges with Sdsita, 





® That is, sells his daughter, svasutdm upajivatu. So the Comm., but it 
may mean on his daughter’s wages. 

1°The sinner mentioned here (G. 2. 79. 19) as grdémaghdtin is according 
to the commentator not “the plunderer of a village” (PW.), but the 
samihayajin or gramaydjin, v.1. to graémaghdtin, one who is the only 
priest for a crowd of people or for a village, associated as co-sinner with 
the vrthd-pasusamdlambhin, one who butchers cattle without religious 
excuse (12. 34. 6). 
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“pidden”) is not an extension of the idea of curse or swear but 
grows out of the more radical meaning of Sap as hold, applicable 
to both curse and swear (middle voice), the causative having thus 
the meaning constrain, conjure, entreat, usually with the addition 
“by my life,” “by thy love.” This holding or binding sense is 
suggested also by the parallel satyena parigrhya ’nam, “ holding 
him fast by his promise (truth),” G. 2. §. 24, just as one is said 
to be “ constrained by his oath,” Sapatha-yantritah. Examples of 
this usage are not infrequent. In R. 3.24.13, Rama says to 
Laksmana, Sdpito mama padabhyaim, “I constrain, conjure, thee 
by my feet ” (G. here, 30.15, has Sapito hy asi patnyd me, “ by my 
wife ”), that is, I hold thee by thy regard for me, as elsewhere we 
find Sdpitas tvam sakhitvena, per amicitiam (G. 7. 113. 42, where 
the Bomb. text has Sdsitag ca, enjoined, bidden, 108.27). In 
R. 7. 45. 21 = G. 48.19, the texts vary between Sdpita hi maya 
yiyam padabhyam jivitena ca and bhujabhydm, (in G, which adds 
satyam etad bravimi vah). In this sense Sapto ’st (mayd ca Sitaya 
cai *va) is found in R. 2. 112.28, where G. 123.10 has Sdapito ’st. 
R. 2.21.46 has Sdpitd ’st mama prandth, kuru svastyayaném me, 
“By my life I beg of you, say farewell,” where G. substitutes for 
the imperative “ and by my return,” punarégamanena me repeated 
in a later section (G. 2. 18. 53 and 58.21). The imperative follows 
the same phrase in R. 4. 16. 10, Sapita ’st mama prandir, nivartasva 
janena ca (G. 15.13, jayena ca). PW. says that this use of Sap 
in the causative is found only in the participle; but in R. 4. 9.14 
(not in G.), Sdpayitva sa mam padbhydm, either meaning (“ entreat- 
ing” or “making me swear”) is possible. The radical meaning 
is everywhere present. One touches, holds, seizes on, and thus Sap 
(capio) and d-labh are rightly synonymous in the oath; one binds 
oneself by an oath and Saptas (above) is captus, “thou art held 
fast” (constrained, by regard for me). So a curse is like a net 
thrown upon one, or a fetter from which one has to be freed. 











NOTES ON TWO LAMA PAINTINGS 
BARON A. VON StTaAEL—HOLSTEIN 


THE PICTURES reproduced on Plates I and II were sold to the 
present writer by a Chinese curio dealer at Peking in 1927. On the 
back of the first picture we find the following Tibetan inscription: 
rgyal pa rin po che Skyes rabs, which means: incarnations of the 
Dalai Lama.’ 

Before Sikyamuni Buddha appeared on this earth about twenty- 
five centuries ago he is said to have been incarnated hundreds of 
times among gods, among men, and even among animals. Some, 
if not all, of those incarnations were believed in by the Buddhists 
who erected certain monuments in India long before the beginning 
of our era.” 

The doctrine of transmigration is thus one of the most ancient 
tenets of Buddhism, but certain aspects of it do not seem to have 
been elaborated until almost two thousand years had passed after 
the death of Sikyamuni Buddha (about 480 3B.c.). The first 
infant known to history who was recognized as an incarnation of 
a recently deceased Buddhist Church dignitary and whose right to 
hold office was founded upon that recognition seems to have been 
Dge hdun rgya mcho (about 1470-1542) who is regarded as the 
second Dalai Lama. His predecessor, the first Dalai Lama Dge 
hdun grub pa,* was not “discovered” as an infant but installed 
in office as a grown-up man. Con kha pa (about 1360-1420), the 
founder of the Yellow Church, is said to have prophesied that 





That inscription contains two evident mistakes, rgyal ba instead of 
rgyal pa, and chehi instead of che would be correct. Rgyal ba rin po che 
literally “the precious conqueror,” is the Tibetan equivalent of the title 
Dalai Lama. Cf. Sarat Chandra Das, Tibetan-English Dictionary, Calcutta, 
1902, p. 312. My method of transliterating the Tibetan alphabet is described 
in the Bibliotheca Buddhica (Vol. XV, p. xi). I use it here with one 
exception: I replace ¢ by § in this article. 

*The stiipa of Bharhut is one of the early monuments decorated with 
sculptured scenes from Sikyamuni’s former existences. 

°Cf. Pander’s Pantheon, Berlin 1890, No. 43. In the ok (Chu) 
fit (Fo) EA (P’u) BE (Sa) ze (Shéng) a (Hsieng) PE (Tsan) 
too Dge hdun grub pa is spoken of as the first (Chinese t’ou pei) Dalai 
Lama. As to the Chu Fo, etc., ef. my “Remarks on the Chu Fo, ete.,” 
Bulletin of the (Peking) Metropolitan Library, Vol. I, p. 1. 
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Dge hdun grub pa’s reincarnations would succeed him in his office 
for ever.* So far this prophecy has come true and all the Dalai 
Lamas of Lhasa, down to the present holder of the title, are believed 
to be identical with Dge hdun grub pa in substance, though not in 
body. Upon the demise of a Dalai Lama the next receptacle of his 
Karma is “ discovered ” by means of an elaborate oracular process 
among a number of especially favored infants.5 In order to add 
further weight to the authority of the Dalai Lamas the “ spiritual 
ancestry ” of those prelates was at a later date traced back beyond 
the first Dalai Lama, and AvalokiteSvara, the divine protector 
of Tibet, himself was, by pious fiction, regarded as the founder 
of the line. 

Blo bzai hjam dpal rgya mcho, the eighth Dalai Lama, whose 
portrait occupies the centre of Plate I, is, according to the Min gi 
grans,° the fifty-eighth of the line. No list of those 58 incarnations 
seems ever to have appeared in the West, and I give all the names 
and titles as I find them on the pages 18a—19b of the work just 
mentioned. (1) hphags mchog spyan ras gzigs [paramiryava- 
lokiteSvara], (2) rgyal po hjig rten dban, (3) ston pabi spyan 
shar bram zehi khyehu* snan ba, (4) bram zehi khyehu gsal ba, 
(5) rgyal bu chags pa med pa, (6) rgyal bukuntudgab, (7) rgyal 
bu Iha skyes, (8) rgyal po dkon mchog hbans, (9) rgyal po dad 
pa brtan pa, (10) rgyal po dpal bzan, (11) rgyal po dad pa rab 
tu brtan pa, (12) rgyal po blo gros, (13) dad Idan khyehu dgab 
hyin, (14) dge bsfien beun pa, (15) khyehu nor bzan (16) khyebu 
zla ba, (17) khyehu rin chen shin po, (18) kyehu padma, 





‘Cf. Schulemann, Geschichte der Dalailamas, Heidelberg, 1911, p. 91. 

*That process was regulated by an edict of Ch’ien Lung. See W. W. 
Rockhill, 7’oung Pao, Vol. XI, p. 55. 

*The author of that work is Klon rdol bla ma hag dbah blo bzah, and 
its full Tibetan title is Bstan hzin gyi skyes bu rgya bod du byon pahi 
mihi gi grams. In the following lines I use the characters Mgg instead of 
that long title. The block print of the work which I possess was evidently 
printed at Peking, because we find Chinese as well as Tibetan numbers on 
its pages. 

*The Mgg reads khyzhu here as well as in the following lines. I prefer 
khyehu which is the reading of the Dpag bsam rin po chehi sfie ma. That 
work is a biography of the seventh Dalai Lama and contains most of the 
names occurring in our list. The Dpag bsam rin po chehi sfie ma forms 
part of the Gsufi hbum of the Lean skya hu thog tu Lalitavajra. As to 
the latter, compare my “Remarks on an Eighteenth Century Lamaist 
Document,” Kuo Hsio Chi K‘an, Peking, 1923. 
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(19) khyebu hod zer, (20) khyehu byams pa, (21) rgyal po 
sehgehi sgra, (22) rgyal po bde mchog, (23) sgyu ma sprul pa 
Ses pa lha yi rgyal po, (24) khyehu dge hdun hphel, (25) pho ria 
ra 7a, (26) rgyal po ge sar, (27) sprul pahi ri bon, (28) lo brgyad 
byis pa, (29) rzi bohi rnam par bstan pa, (30) bram ze rin chen 
mchog, (31) dge slon bsam gtan bzan po, (32) dur khrod rnal 
hbyor pa, (33) glin phran rgyal po, (34) bya yid brtan sro lon 
kun tu rgyu, (35) rgyal po skyabs sbyin, (36) za hor rgyal po 
gceug lag hzin, (37) chos rgyal dge ba dpal, (38) bod yul rgyal 
pohi thog ma gitah khri bean po, (39) bod yul bstan pabi dbu 
brites tho ri sian Sal, (40) chos rgyal sron bean sgam po, (41) rgyal 
po khri sron Idehu bean, (42) mnah bdag khri ral pa, (43) chos 
rgyal dge ba dpal, (44) za ya a nan ta (sic!) kha che dgon pa pa, 
(45) hbrom ston rgyal babi hbyun gnas, (46) sa chen kun dgah 
shin po, (47) zhan hgro bahi mgon po g’yu brag pa, (48) mnab 
bdag fan ral, (49) lha rje dge ba hbum, (50) gnas Ina mkhyen 
pa padma vazra, (51) rgyal ba dge hdun grub, (52) rgyal ba dge 
hdun rgya mcho, (53) rgyal ba bsod nams rgya mcho, (54) rgyal 
ba yon tan rgya mcho, (55) rgyal ba lna pa chen po hag dban blo 
bzan rgya mcho, (56) rgyal ba chans dbyans rgya mcho, (57) rgyal 
ba blo bzan bskal bzan rgya mcho, (58) rgyal ba hjam dpa! 
rgya mcho. 

The figures of our Dalai Lama picture evidently represent the 
eighth Dalai Lama with a mere selection of his spiritual ancestors, 
because instead of 58 personages it shows only 26, the central figure 
and figures A~Y.*® 





® Here we are dealing with a line of incarnations attributing 25 spiritual 
ancestors to the eighth Dalai Lama, or 24 to the seventh Dalai Lama. 
We know that a still more abridged line has been used for the decoration 
of Lama Temples. That line was represented by 13 separate pictures 
showing the seventh Dalai Lama, whose en face picture was placed in the 
centre, and six ancestral pictures looking to the left or to the right, 
respectively, on either side. I possess three pictures which must have 
belonged to such a set, and M. de Lagerberg, the Royal Swedish Chargé 
d’affaires at Peking, has one. Among the twelve ancestors of the seventh 
Dalai Lama AvalokiteSvara must have occupied the first place on the right, 
Dkon mchog hbafis (Mgg, No. 8) the first place on the left, Kun dgah sfin 
po (Mgg, No. 46) the third place on the right, and the sixth Dalai Lama 
the sixth place on the left of the seventh Dalai Lama. Two of the paintings 
in my possession have been published by Miss Olive Gilbreath (Asia, Vol. 
XXIX, p. 474), and by Mr. Yu Dawchyuan in his Love Songs of the Siath 
Dalailama, Peiping, 1930. 
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All our figures bear Tibetan inscriptions indicating the corre- 
sponding names, except Fig. C, which evidently represents the 
Khasarpana * form of AvalokiteSvara, the founder of the line (Mgg, 
No. 1). Fig. B bears the inscription hjig rten dban phyug *® 
(Skt. LokeSvara). LokeSvara is a well-known name of Avalokites- 
vara," but here that name is evidently attributed to a distinct 
incarnation of the patron saint of Tibet as an earthly King. The 
name which appears as Dkon mchog hbahs (Ratnadisa?) in the 
Mgg (No. 8) as well as in Lalitavajra’s work and on M. de 
Lagerberg’s picture takes the form of Dkon mchog dban in our 
Fig. I. No such name is known to me or to the Lamas I could 
consult. Dad pa brtan (Fig. K, cf. Mgg, No. 9) Lhahi rgyal po 
(Fig. J, cf. Mgg, No. 23), and Dge ba dpal (Fig. L, cf. Mgg, 
No. 37, and No. 43) are equally unknown.’* Fig. D represents 
Giah Khri bean po (Mgg, No. 38), a King of Tibet.* He is said 
to have come from India, and it is to him that the Tibetans, who 
trace their origin back to a pair of monkeys, ascribe the organi- 
zation of the first important state among their savage ancestors. 

Lha tho tho ri (Fig. E, Mgg, No. 39) is another early king of 
Tibet. Tradition reports the miraculous apparition ** of a minia- 
ture pagoda and of some other Buddhistic objects in the palace as 
the most outstanding event of Lha tho tho ri’s reign. The King 
did not, however, appreciate those heavenly gifts, being ignorant 
of Buddhism. It was not until five generations later, under King 
Sron bean sgam po (Fig. G, Mgg, No. 40), that the faith was 
introduced into Tibet. He reigned in the seventh century A. D. 
Among his wives he had two foreign princesses, one from China 





°Cf. the Chu Fo, etc., No. 160, and Bhattacharya’s Indian Buddhist 
Iconography, Oxford Univ. Press, 1924, p. 36. The halo of our figure is 
green, while on another picture (reproduced in Asia, see above) Khasarpana 
AvalokiteSvara has a white halo. 

2° The Mgg (No. 2) has hjig rten dbah, instead of hjig rten dbah phyug. 

Cf. Das, Dictionary, p. 456. 

72 One of my Tibetan friends suggested that those unknown kings might 
be rulers of Sambhala. 

18 Cf. Schlagintweit, Kénige von Tibet, Munich, 1866, p. 15; Schmidt, 
Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen, St. Petersburg, 1829, p. 23; Képpen, Religion 
des Buddha, II, p. 47; Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, p. 19. 

14 Cf. Képpen, op. cit., p. 52. Schlagintweit (op. cit., Tabelle I) gives 
463 a.p. as the date of this event. The miniature pagoda which we see in 
Tho tho ri’s right hand (Fig. E) probably represents one of the objects 
which miraculously appeared in the king’s palace. 
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and one from Nepal. He extended the frontiers of his realm in 
the east as well as in the west, and founded the city which now 
bears the name of Lhasa. 

The next great patron of Tibetan Buddhism was King Khri sron 
Idebu bean (8th century A. D.), who invited the famous Padmasam- 
bhava, the real founder of Lamaism, to Tibet. Khri sron ldehu 
bean appears among the Dalai Lama’s ancestors in the Mgg (No. 
41), but our Dalai Lama picture ignores him. King Khri ral pa 
(Fig. F, Mgg, No. 42), who reigned in the 9th century 4. D., was 
famed for defeating the foreign enemies of Tibet and for his 
devotion to the Buddhist clergy. In order to honor the Lamas he 
is said to have allowed them to sit on his long pigtail.*® 

Our Fig. M (inscription: Kha che sgom pa) evidently repre- 
sents the same personage which appears as Zaya ananta kha che 
dgon pa pa in the Mgg (No. 44) and as Sans rgyas sgom pa in 
Lalitavajra’s work.*® Hbrom ston (Fig. N, Mgg, No. 45) lived 
in the 11th century, and was the most celebrated Tibetan pupil of 
Atiga, an Indian Buddhist who visited Tibet and founded a re- 
formed sect of Buddhism in that country. Our Fig. 0 bears the 
following inscription: sa chen kun shin, and the corresponding 
name in the Mgg (No. 46) is: sa chen kun dgah sin po. Accord- 
ing to page 12a of the Bstan pahi sbyin bdag byun chul gyi min 
gi grans ** the bearer of that name was a son of the founder of the 
Sa skya pa sect, and Jaeschke (Dictionary, p. 570) says that he 
was born in the year 1090. 





18 Cf. Das, Dictionary, p. 1171. As to the various names attributed to 
this pious monarch, see Schlagintweit, op. cit., p. 57; Schmidt, op. cit., 
p. 47; Das, op. cit., p. 361; Képpen, op. cit., II, p. 72. 

1° The only thing my Lama friends could tell me about him was the name 
of his teacher: Rigs pahi khu byug, a name entirely unknown to the books 
(or at least to the indices) at my disposal. I have not succeeded in con- 
necting Fig. A of our Dalai Lama picture (inscription: Nor hzin dban po) 
with any of the names in the Mgg. Nor hzin dbah po [Vasumdharendra] 
looks like a mere title, and is probably used here instead of one of the 
royal names found in the Mgg, but missing on our picture. 

17 The author of that work, a copy of which, printed at Peking, I possess, 
is Klon rdol bla ma hag dban blo bzah. Mr. B. I. Pankratoff very kindly 
drew my attention to the two works by that Lama mentioned in this 
article. According to Waddell (op. cit., p. 69), Khon dkon mchog rgyal po, 
the founder of the sect, was born in 1033. These dates are probably a few 
years wrong; see Paul Pelliot, Journal Asiatique, Mai-Juin, 1913, pp. 
633 ff. 
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G’yu brag pa (Fig. P) must have been connected with the 
Tibetan district of Zhan, because he is designated as Zhan bgro 
bahi mgon po in the Mgg (No. 47) and as Zhan rin po che by 
Lalitavajra. Mnab bdag nan ** (Fig. R, Mgg, No. 48) is, accord- 
ing to Das (op. cit., p. 361), the name of a Buddhist saint. The 
Mgg (No. 49) gives Dge ba hbum (Fig. S) the title of a lha rje, 
and Padma Vazra (Fig. W) appears in the Mgg (No. 50) as 
possessing the five sciences.*® 

The representations of Dge hdun grub pa,”° the first Dalai Lama, 
which we possess, show important differences. In our Fig. U he 
holds a book in his left hand and nothing in his right one. In 
Pander’s Pantheon (No. 43) he holds a lotus flower in his right 
hand and nothing in his left one. In the Chu Fo, etc. (No. 24) 
he holds a vajra in his right hand and a lotus in his left one. 
Griinwedel, Waddell, and Schulemann agree with the Mgg in giving 
1391 as the year of Dge hdun grub pa’s birth." Dge hdun grub pa 
is known as a great propagator of the yellow faith and as the 
founder of numerous monasteries. More important than his other 





** Nah is sometimes spelt myah; cf. Das, Dictionary, p. 474. According 
to Csoma (Grammar, p. 185) G’yu brag pa was born in 1121, and Mhah 
bdag fiah in 1134. These dates cannot both be correct, if we assume that 
they refer to the incarnations represented on our picture and mentioned in 
the Mgg. G’yu brag pa was evidently a most distinguished (hgro bahi mgon 
po, rin po che) personage, and he must have been older than thirteen 
when he died. 

° Cf. Das, Dictionary, p. 750, and Sagaki’s edition of the Mahavyutpatti, 
p. 124. Several Padmavajras seem to have distinguished themselves as 
teachers of the Tantras; cf. Taranitha (Tib. text), pp. 83 and 210; the 
Pag Sam Jon Zang (ed. Das, Calcutta, 1908), Part I, p. Ixiii; and 
Griinwedel’s translation of the Bkah babs bdun Idan (Bibl. Buddh, XVIII), 
p. 195. But none of those bearers of the name can, for chronological 
reasons, be identified with the Padmavajra mentioned in the Mgg as the 
50th incarnation. Our Padmavajra must have lived between 1200 (roughly) 
and 1391 (the year of Dge hdun grub pa’s birth), while his namesakes 
belong to much earlier epochs. 

*° Most of the eight Dalai Lama names found on our picture are misspelt. 
I ignore those orthographic errors in my text, because there can be no 
doubt about the personages whom our artist wanted to represent. In 
spelling the names I follow the more authoritative printed sources. 

*1The Mgg gives leags mo lug gi lo as the year of his birth, without 
specifying the month. That iron sheep year included most of 1391 and 
ended in the early part of 1392. The Mgg agrees almost exactly with 
the dates which Waddell (op. cit., p. 233) assigns to the Dalai Lamas, 
and I use them as approximately correct for the purposes of this article. 
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foundations is Tashilumpo (Bkra Sis lhun po) which, though 
founded by a Dalai Lama, has, for many centuries, been known as 
the residence of the Panchen Lamas. Dge hdun grub pa died in 
1475, and a few months after his demise Dge hdun rgya mcho 
(Fig. X), then an infant, was declared to be his incarnate suc- 
cessor. Bsod nams rgya mcho (born in 1543), the third Dalai 
Lama (Fig. T), extended his activities beyond the borders of Tibet, 
and visited the Chinese province of Kansu, as well as Mongolia. 
He converted many Mongols to his faith, and received an embassy 
from the Ming Emperor Wan Li of China, who conferred important 
honors upon the Tibetan prelate. Yon tan rgya mcho (1589-1617), 
the fourth Dalai Lama (Fig. Q), was “discovered” among the 
infants of a princely family of Mongolia, and spent his early youth 
in that country. He died young, and his short life seems to have 
been uneventful. 

Nag dba blo bzai rgya mcho (1617-1682), the fifth and most 
famous Dalai Lama, is generally represented as holding a lotus 
flower in one hand and a book in the other.** In our Fig. H he 
holds a lotus flower and a water vessel, but no book. This Dalai 
Lama, who is generally designated as the great Fifth (Lina pa 
chen po, cf. Mgg, No. 55), received a most careful education and 
was ordained by the celebrated Panchen Lama Blo Bzan chos kyi 
rgyal mchan, his guardian. After reaching his majority the great 
Fifth did not confine his activities to the spiritual sphere, but 
became a most important factor in the political life of Asia. It is 
due to his statesmanship that most of the enemies of the Dge lugs 
pa sect have disappeared from Tibet and that practically the entire 
country has for the last three centuries recognized the temporal as 
well as the spiritual rule of the Yellow Church. The Dalai Lamas 
of Lhasa have, ever since the great Fifth’s reign, been the most 
powerful figures in Tibetan politics, and may be designated as 
priest-kings, while Nag dban’s four immediate predecessors could 
hardly claim to be more than important prelates. 

Chans dbyans rgya mcho (1683-1706), the sixth Dalai Lama 
(Fig. Y), behaved more like a merry King than like a celibate 
monk in private life, and is the supposed author of a volume of 
Tibetan love songs.** His successor Skal bzan rgya mcho (1708- 





22 Cf. Pander’s Pantheon, No. 46, and the Chu Fo, etc., No. 26. 
28 Those love songs have been edited and translated into Chinese and 
English by Mr. Yu Dawchyuan, Peiping, 1930. 
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1758), the seventh Dalai Lama, was a pious priest and a capable 
King. On our Fig. V he holds a begging bowl and a plain lotus. 
Pander’s Pantheon (No. 50) shows him with a lotus surmounted 
by ManjuSri’s book and sword in his right and another book in his 
left hand. In the Chu Fo, etc. (No. 28) he holds a plain lotus in 
his right and a book in his left hand. 

Blo bzan hjam dpal rgya mcho (1758-1805), the eighth Dalai 
Lama, occupies the centre of our Dalai Lama picture. During his 
reign the Lhasa curia played an important part in Asiatic politics 
and made its influence felt even in Europe. The exodus of certain 
Kalmiik tribes from European Russia in 1771 is said to have been 
partly due to advice received from Lhasa.** 

The Panchen Lama Blo bzan dpal Idan ye Ses (1738-1779) 
visited China and offered the Emperor Ch’ien Lung a number of 
presents on the occasion of that monarch’s birthday in 1779. Those 
presents included a description of the Lama’s previous incarna- 
tions,*> and it is not altogether impossible that the original of 
Plate II should have accompanied that gift. 

On the back of the painting represented on Plate II we find the 
following Tibetan inscription: Pan chen rin po Chehi skye[s] rabs, 
which means: incarnations of the Panchen Lama.”® 

The central figure of Plate II certainly represents the Panchen 
Iama Blo Bzan dpal Idan ye Ses,** and most of the remaining 
portraits can easily be recognized as those of the said prelate’s 





** Cf. Schulemann, op. cit., p. 199. 

*° Cf. Schulemann, op. cit., p. 203. I possess a printed description of the 
previous incarnations of Lalitavajra, an eighteenth-century Grand Lama of 
Peking. I have no doubt that the previous incarnations of the Dalai Lama 
and of the Panchen Lama have been similarly described and issued in book 
form, but no such descriptions could be found in Peking. 

2° Pan chen is short for Pandita chen po, the great pundit, and rin po 
che means “ precious.” The present-day Panchen Lama is often designated 
as Tashi (Bkra éis) Lama by European and American writers, because 
Tashilumpo (Bkra Sis lhun po), a monastery in Tibet, is regarded as his 
official residence. In China he is known as the Pan Ch’an La Ma 
BE ii ol DE). 

*7 The 1). figure of another painting in my possession (reproduced 
in Asia, Vol. XXIX, p. 476) evidently represents the same prelate, and 
bears an inscription which gives his name as Blo bzafi dpal Idan ye ées. 
A number of other inscribed paintings in my possession enable me to 
identify most of the remaining portraits and images on Plate II. 
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spiritual ancestors mentioned in Griinwedel’s list.2* The latter 
contains the same names (with but slight modifications) which we 
find in a passage of the Mgg (p. 10a) entitled pan chen sku hphren: 
(1) dan po gnas brtan rab hbyor, (II) byan sambha labi rigs ldan 
thog ma chos rgyal hjam dbyans grags pa, (III) slob dpon legs 
Idan hbyed, (IV) slob dpon hjigs med hbyun gnas sam a bhya 
ka ra, (V) rta nag hgos lo ccha pa, (VI) sa skya pandi ta kun 
dgah rgyal mchan, (VII) g’yun ston rdo rje dpal, (VIII) mkhas 
grub dge legs dpal bzan po, (IX) bsod nams phyogs kyi glan po, 
(X) dben sa pa blo bzan don grub, (XI) pan chen blo bzan chos 
kyi rgyal mchan, (XII)* pan chen blo bzan ye Ses dpal bzan po, 
pan chen blo bzan dpal Idan ye Ses rnams so. 

The Mgg (No. 1) seems to regard Subhiti *® (Fig. 8), not the 
Buddha Amitabha ** (Fig. 8), as the founder of the line. Subhiti, 
a contemporary of the Buddha Sikyamuni, is one of the most 
celebrated personages known to Mahayana literature. Entire 
volumes contain nothing but dialogues between the Buddha and 
that disciple. 

Many authors ** affirm that the Panchen Lamas are regarded as 
incarnations of the Buddha Amitabha, and Schulemann even sug- 
gests that that doctrine was invented by the crafty great Fifth 
(Dalai Lama), in order to convey a subtle hint to the Panchen 
Lama. The Dalai Lama may, indeed, have wished the Panchen 





28 Cf. Griinwedel’s Mythologie des Buddhismus (Leipzig, 1900), p. 207. 
Griinwedel’s list is mainly based on an article by Das in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (1882) which, unfortunately, is not available 
in Peking. 

2° Nothing corresponds in the original Mgg with the figures I-XII. I have 
added them in order to facilitate a comparison of the Mgg list with 
Griinwedel’s list. The two lists are practically identical. 

°°The name Rab hbyor which we find in the Mgg is a translation of 
Sanskrit Subhiti. 

81 In addition to the original of Plate II, I possess three complete sets of 
paintings (one set of three, and two sets of thirteen) representing Blo bzai 
dpal Idan ye Ses and his spiritual ancestors. The artists who painted those 
three sets certainly did not regard the Buddha Amitibha as the founder 
of the line. It is difficult to say whether Amitibha appears on Plate Il 
as a spiritual ancestor or in another capacity. Plate II, Fig. € shows that 
not all personages surrounding the central portrait must necessarily be 
regarded as ancestors. 

82 Cf. Schulemann, op. cit., pp. 98 and 143; Képpen, op. cit., p. 127; 
Waddell, op. cit., p. 232; Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 275 and 419. 
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Lama to keep out of human affairs like his supposed ancestor 
Amitabha, in order to give a free hand in Tibetan politics to the 
self-appointed descendant of AvalokiteSvara,** who is known to 
belong to this world as well as to the next. It cannot be denied 
that the general aspect of Plates I and II considerably strengthens 
the above-mentioned hypothesis: Plate I shows ten earthly kings 
among the Dalai Lama’s ancestors, while Plate II has only one 
among those of the Panchen Lama. That solitary monarch (Fig ¢) 
is called Hjam dpal grags (MajijuSrikirti) according to two 
inscribed pictures in my collection, and Hjam dbyats grags pa ** 
(Manjughosakirti) according to the Mgg (No. II). Legs Idan 
hbyed (Fig. », Mgg, No. IIL) was a famous Indian philosopher, 
some of whose works have been translated into Tibetan and are 
preserved in the Tanjur.*® 

Abhayakara (Fig. 6, Mgg, No. IV) was an Indian expert in 
Buddhist magic and lived, according to Griinwedel (Mythologie, 
p. 43), in the ninth century.*® 

I possess two inscribed portraits (No. 112 and No. 350 of my 
collection) of Rta nag hgos,** and in both inscriptions he is 
described as a pupil of AtiSa. The inscriptions further contain 
the following line: gsan ba kun hdus bsgrub bSad gtan la phab. 





°° We have seen above that AvalokiteSvara is the supposed ancestor of 
the Dalai Lamas. 

** Griinwedel, 1. ¢., evidently considers Mafijusrikirti as the Sanskrit 
equivalent of Hjam dbyahs grags pa, which is wrong. Dbyafis may stand 
for ghosa, but can never represent Sri. What the correct name was, is 
difficult to decide, because we deal here with a King of Sambhala who must 
be as imaginary an entity as his kingdom. The Mafijusrikirti, who com- 
posed certain treatises forming part of the Tanjur (compare Cordier’s 
Catalogue, Vol. I, p. 266, and Vol. II, p. 426), may have suggested the name 
of our mythical King. Those who consider the great Fifth (Dalai Lama) 
as the inventor of the Panchen Lama’s earlier ancestry may see a reflex of 
an actual political concession in the fact that one King is found among the 
Panchen Lama’s ancestors, because the incarnations of the latter have 
enjoyed some secular power in a restricted part of Tibet for centuries. 

** His Sanskrit name was, according to Cordier’s Catalogue (Vol. II, p. 
299), Bhavaviveka, and the Chinese call him if ¥t (Ch’ing Pien). 
Cf. Nanjio’s Catalogue, Appendix I, No. 14. 

*°Cf. also Taranitha (Russian translation by Vassilyev), pp. 240-243, 
251, 252. 

** According to Das (Dictionary, p. 146), Khug pa lhas rei is another 
name of Rta nag hgos. Griinwedel (Mythol., p. 207) reads Khug pa lhas 
rcis, and Waddell (op. cit., p. 236) has Khug pa lhas beas. 
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We may, therefore, say that Rta nag hgos (Fig. .. Mgg, No. V) 
was an editor of Buddhist texts who lived in the eleventh century. 
He and his successors in the line of incarnations were Tibetans. 

The Sa skya pandita Kun dgah rgyal mchan (Fig. x, Mgg, 
No. VI) is celebrated for his expedition to Mongolia,** where he 
was highly successful as a Buddhist missionary. The date of his 
birth is 1182, and he died in 1252.°° 

Rdo rje dpal (Fig. A, Mgg, No. VII), who was born in 1284 
and died in 1376, is also known for his missionary work in 
Mongolia. He was a great magician, and our painting shows him 
with the head of the god Mahakala, whom he could summon by 
means of tantric rites.*° 

Mkhas grub (1385-1439) was one of the preferred pupils of the 
great reformer Con kha pa. Our painting (Fig. », Mgg, No. VIII) 
shows the deceased Teacher mounted on a white elephant appearing 
to Mkhas grub, who is in the act of worshipping the apparition.” 

Bsod nams phyogs glanh (1429-1505) (Fig. v, Mgg, No. IX) is 
said to have been the first abbot of the Bkra sis lhun po monastery, 
and was generally recognized as one of the two highest prelates of 
the Yellow Church.*? 

Dben sa pa blo bzan don grub (1505-1570) is the next incarna- 
tion (Mgg, No. X). The portrait of the saint which we find on 
Plate II (Fig. o) differs from other representations of the same 
personage which we possess.** 

The Panchen Lama Blo bzan chos kyi rgyal mchan (1569-1662) 
is characterized by an elaborate cap which he wears here (Fig. a) 
as well as on all the other representations known to me. He is 
regarded as the first Panchen Lama by Waddell (op. cit., p. 236) 
and by Das (Dictionary, p. 780), as the third Panchen Lama by 
Pander (No. 47), and as the fourth ** Panchen Lama by Schule- 





*° Cf. Griinwedel, Mythol., pp. 61, 62, and 52. 

8°T accept most of the dates which Waddell (op. cit., p. 236) assigns to 
this saint and to the succeeding Panchen incarnations. 

*° Cf. Griinwedel, Mythol., pp. 66, 67, and 57. 

“1 Cf. Schulemann, op. cit., pp. 90 and 92. 

‘2 He as well as Dge hdun grub pa, the first Dalai Lama, were highly 
honoured by the Chinese court; ef. Schulemann, op. cit., pp. 93, 105, 106. 

‘8 Don grub holds a book on most of the pictures known to me. Cf. 
Pander, op. cit., No. 45. In our Fig. 0 the book is missing. 

“4 We find similar discrepancies as to the correct designations of the two 
incarnations which succeeded Blo bzanh chos kyi rgyal mchan. 
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mann (op. cit., p. 277). He is the first incarnation of this line 
before whose name we find the words pan chen in the Mgg (No. XI). 
This saint played an important part in the religious and in the 
political life of Tibet during the reign of the great fifth Dalai 
Lama, as whose guardian he acted for many years. 

Our Fig. y shows the Panchen Lama Blo bzan ye Ses dpal bzan 
po (1663-1737), Mgg, No. XII. This saint was invited to Peking 
by the Emperor K’ang Hsi, but he never visited the Imperial 
capital on account of the fact that he had not had small-pox, a 
malady which proves fatal to many Tibetan travellers in China.* 

In addition to the Buddha Amitaébha and the Panchen Lama 
Blo bzan dpal Idan ye Ses with his “authentic” ancestors, our 
Plate II shows a Lama (Fig. «) whom I have failed to identify, 
and the goddess Sridevi (Fig. €) who is said to have suggested 
the foundation of the monastery of Bkra sis lhun po, the official 
residence of the Panchen Lamas.** Let us hope that the present 
holder of that title may soon be able to reoccupy the home of his 
ancestors. *? 





“© Blo bzah ye Ses dpal bzah’s immediate successor Blo bzah dpal Idan 
ye Ses (Plate II, central figure) did go to China, and died there of small-pox 
in 1779. A rumour current at the time that he died of poisoning, and that 
Imperial displeasure, not small-pox, was the cause of his death, hardly 
deserves credence. Cf. Schulemann, op. cit., pp. 166, 167, and 204. 


“© Cf. Schulemann, op. cit., p. 92. 
‘On account of serious differences with the reigning Dalai Lama, the 


Panchen Lama has been living in China and in Mongolia for a number 
of years. 








NEW KIRKUK DOCUMENTS RELATING TO SECURITY 
TRANSACTIONS? 


E. A. SPEISER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Part I 


IN THE YEAR 1930 I published in AASOR X. 1-73 an essay deal- 
ing with the “ New Kirkuk Documents Relating to Family Laws.” 
From Chiera’s T'erts of Varied Contents (HSS V) 40 documents 
had been selected, which illustrated the application of the family 
laws of ancient Nuzi. They were presented in transliteration and 
translation, and an analytical introduction took up the subject 
matter in considerable detail. The present contribution forms a 
second essay based on the same Harvard volume. This time the 
starting point of the discussion is the group of so-called “ security 
transactions ” (ditenniitu tablets). HSS V was found to contain 
20 texts that have a direct bearing on the subject; they are like- 
wise presented in transliteration and translation, and the intro- 
duction offers an analysis of the contents. One other document 
has been included (21) because of the light that it sheds upon the 
problem of kaska,? with which we meet so frequently in these texts. 





The following abbreviations have been used in the present study: 

AASOR: Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research 

AfO: Archiv fiir Orientforschung 

AO: Archiv Orientdlni 

ASAW: Abhandlungen der Philologisch-Historischen Klasse der Sichs- 
ischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 

Family Laws: Speiser, “New Kirkuk Documents Relating to Family 
Laws,” AASOR X (1930), pp. 1-73 

Gadd: “Tablets from Kirkuk,” Revue d’Assyriologie XXIII (1926), pp. 
50-161 

NKRA: Koschaker, “Neue keilschriftliche Rechtsurkunden aus der El- 
Amarna-Zeit,” ASAW XXXIX, no. V. 

Nu.: Chiera: Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi (Publica- 
tions of the Baghdad School) 

RORH: Koschaker, “Uber Einige Griechische Rechtsurkunden aus den 
Ostlichen Randgebieten des Hellenismus,” ASAW XLII, no. I. 

Other titles have been cited in full. 

2 See below, section 7. 
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In a third and final essay I intend to subject to a similar treat- 
ment all the remaining tablets of HSS V. 

As was indicated in Family Laws, the material here offered has 
been ready for publication for several years. Two seasons of field 
work in Iraq have been primarily responsible for the long delay. 
In the meantime, there has appeared another Harvard volume of 
Nuzi texts (HSS 1X), selected and copied by R. H. Pfeiffer. Quite 
naturally, I have not ignored in the present discussion this exceed- 
ingly welcome accession to the rapidly growing Nuzi Library. In 
the case of a recently opened field, such as that of the Kirkuk 
texts, fresh material helps to place the discussion on a broader 
basis, even where it does not alter or modify conclusions that had 
been previously reached. 

Thureau-Dangin’s system of transliteration (Le Syllabaire Acca- 
dien) has again been followed without being carried, however, to 
such logical extremes as in Family Laws. As I understand the 
system, it favors a rendering of the cuneiform characters that aims 
to be as consistent and as exact etymologically as is reasonably 
possible. Consequently, where the Nuzians, who did not distinguish 
between voiced and voiceless stops, gaily confused the ones with the 
others, the correct spelling should be indicated while the actual 
mode of writing is shown at the same time by means of a given set 
of conventions. Otherwise one and the same word would appear 
in so many wondrous disguises as to baffle utterly the uninitiated. 
For the same reasons, Hurrian proper names should have their 
voiceless forms, with but one notable exception.* However, some 
of the sibilants should be exempted from this treatment. When 
the texts write sa-ti-ir for Satir,* it is evident that Hurrian did not 
possess the §-sound, and that the Akkadian words in which that 
sound is written correctly owe that honor to historical spelling. 
Such words, therefore, have been transliterated just as they are 
found in the texts. The same has been done with words of uncertain 
or debatable origin, such as kaska® and ditenniitu. The result is 





* The exception is the writing of gi instead of the otherwise expected ki, 
a procedure entirely too consistent to be due to mere accident or careless- 
ness. The writing obviously represents the palatalized k-sound (¢), for 
which GI was conveniently available. Cf. Family Laws 4. 

“Cf. 1.31; 2.31; 3.36; 8.25; 17.34. M. Thureau-Dangin himself kindly 
suggested this course in a personal communication. 

* This applies, of course, to the transliterations of the text. In all other 
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inevitably a certain degree of inconsistency, but the advantage of 
not prejudicing the case in question will compensate for the loss of 
uniformity. 

In point of fact, the student of Kirkuk texts must put up with 
much irregularity, especially where grammar is concerned. He 
must disregard completely his orderly ideas concerning absolute 
agreement in case and gender. The number of Nuzian scribes who 
successfully avoided the pitfalls of Akkadian morphology and 
syntax is conspicuously small. What, for instance, is a helpless 
editor to do with such phrases as: Sa pi-i tup-pi an-nu-t, u Sa 
tup-pi la-bi-rum (7.13)? How is one to get around such lawless 
formations as gat . . . tupsar-rum (3.36; 5.46; 17.34)? What 
should he do when the termination is not given, but must be sup- 
plied? Is he wilfully to be ungrammatical and follow the local 
usage?® Whatever course he may choose, he will do well to warn 
the reader that correctness and consistency cannot be expected in 
the texts under consideration. 

As is customary, parentheses indicate such reader’s aids as 
numbers of lines, added words in the translation, and so forth, all 
of which are absent in the texts. Omissions and additions are 
shown in the usual way. Italics point to uncertainties in the 
translation; italicized numbers mark the order of documents in 
the present study, as opposed to the order in HSS V. Since the 
transliterations are equipped with the necessary scientific guides, 
the appended translations need not duplicate the procedure. Hence 
the additions are marked only in the transliterations, and the spell- 
ing of proper nouns in the translations is conventional; the male 
determinative has been omitted in the English version, the female 





instances I have favored kaska in place of the more common qasqa because 
of the evidence of the non-Nuzian sources (see below), Ka and qa are inter- 
changeable in the Kirkuk texts, the latter being preferred on account of its 
simpler form. 

* The main trouble is that no consistency in usage can be detected. This 
is particularly evident when it comes to rendering the Akkadian corres- 
pondent of the partitive genitive. Where the phonetic complements are 
added or where the words are spelled out, we find in such cases both the 
nominative (10 SU kaspu sar-pu, HSS V. 62.11) and the accusative (2 LU 


damqa 7% ). Where the ending had to be supplied, the accusative has been 
q g PI 


employed. 
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determinative is a suspended f, and “city ” is indicated by a sus- 
pended c. 

Following is a table of correspondences between the numbers of 
the documents in the present study and those of the Harvard 
volume. 

Present article HSS V 
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I. ANALYSIS OF THE TEXTS 


The transactions that bear the novel title of tuppi ditenniti are 
well represented in the Kirkuk sources.’ The present study, as 
well as HSS V upon which it is based, contains 20 documents which 
concern ditenniitu directly or indirectly. The number is large 
enough to justify a schematic arrangement of the more complete 
records, prior to entering into a detailed discussion of their general 
significance and of the individual clauses which they contain. 





*In addition to the passages cited in NKRA 131, note 1, and the docu- 
ments presented in this study, ditennitu or ditennu figure in the following 
hitherto published texts: Nu. II 102, 111, 189, 192; Nu. III 289, 290, 292, 
294-297, 299-301, 203-305, 307, 308, 309-311, 315, 318, 319; HSS V. 5. 66; 


. HSS IX. 13, 15, 20, 27, 28, 97-107, 118, and 156. 
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1. Tuppi ditenniti sa A: egla (size and location) ana ditenniti 
ana x sanati ana B iddin. 
Document of ditenniitu belonging to A: Land (size and loca- 
tion) into ditenniitu for x years to B he has given. 
2. U B kaspa (ana ditenniiti) ana A iddin, 
And B has given to A objects of value (into ditennitu). 
3. Immatimé (enuma) x Sanati imtali, kaspa A ana B utar ti 
eqlasu ileqqt. 
When the specified period has been fulfilled, A shall return the 
goods to B, and his land he shall take back. 
4. Summa eqlu pagirina irassi, A uzakkama. 
If the field has a claimant, A shall clear it. 
5 Summa eqlu maiaru, la ileqqi. 
If the field had been plowed over, (A) shall not take it back. 
6. Summa eqlu mad, lé inakkis; Summa sthir, % la uraddi(a) 
If the field be large, it shall not be curtailed; if it be small, it 
shall not be increased. 


~ 


Ina libbi eqli 8a8u kaska la ileqqi (niksa la inakkis) 

Out of the midst of that field the kaSka shall not be removed 
(the moiety shall not be deducted). 

8. Manummé ina libbi x sanati ibbalkatu 1 alpa umalla. 
Whosoever within the specified time breaks the agreement, 

shall furnish one ox. 
9. Tuppu ina arki sidiiti ina °X Sati. 
The tablet was written after the proclamation in the city X. 


Characteristic of our documents are, of course, clauses 1-3, which 
are indeed always present or implied in the ditennitu texts proper 
(1-10). New are also the provisions of 5 and 7. Clauses 4, 8, 
and 9, on the other hand, are known to us from the documents that 
deal with family laws,* and their presence in the ditenniitu records 
is by no means invariable. In all cases minor differences in phrase- 
ology are both possible and common. The above schematic arrange- 
ment is composite, since all the clauses are rarely found together in 
one document. Such records as our texts 11-20, which are in the 
main declarations concerning ditennitu, will naturally contain a 
smaller number of the customary provisions. 





* Cf. Family Laws 5 ff. 
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We are now prepared for a discussion of the individual clauses 
in the order of their listing. 

1. First in line is the superscription “tuppi ditenniti.” This 
technical term merits a thorough investigation. The problems at 
hand are to ascertain the legal position of the institution and to 
consider the etymological possibilities of the name. The inquiry 
will be on safer grounds if the two questions are first studied 
independently. 

In each ditenniitu transaction two sets of values change hands. 
A gives to B certain specified fields,® or he assigns to him for 
servitude a member *° or members of his family, himself,’ or one 
or more of his servants.* In return B hands over to A a definite 
capital (kaspu), which may consist of gold,’* bronze,** copper,”® 
lead,*® grain,’* domestic animals,* wool,’® articles of clothing,” 
and the like.** The juxtaposition is significant: on the one side we 
have productive property, on the other a pecuniary counterpart, or 
in other words, property is balanced by currency.”* In this manner 











*It is noteworthy and, as we shall see, important that buildings as such 
do not figure in these transactions. Certain lands, however, may contain 
some buildings, in which case it is so stated (cf. 14.6). 

2° Cf. document 10. 

11 We have such an instance of self-enslaving in document 11. 

72 For other instances of personal ditennitu cf. NKRA 132, note 1. The 
same type of security appears prominently in the texts of Nu. III (see 
above, note 7). 

18 Not in these documents, but in Gadd 62. 

“Cf. 2 and 4. 

16 See, e. g., 6 and 7. 

16 Cf. 4, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19. 

7 See 1 and passim. 

18 Cf. 3, 9, 10, 12, and 14. 

1° Passim. 

*° Cf. 5 and 10. 

*1 Several of the above articles may, of course, be used in a single 
transaction. \ 

*? We are dealing here with money in its primitive form as is shown by 
the frequent mention of metal and, for that matter, of sheep (cf. Lat. 
pecunia). This fundamental distinction between property and currency 
makes it difficult to follow Koschaker in considering ditennitu as an 
institution for mutual usufruct (cf. RORH 87). Koschaker himself recog- 
nizes (ibidem) that usufruct applies less well to currency than to real 
estate and personal security. Different is the situation in the few cases 
where both parties furnish the services of slaves; it may be that an 
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A becomes the debtor, B the creditor, and the property of A serves 
as security, the usufruct of which represents the creditor’s com- 
pensation. The entire transaction falls thus under the category of 
mortgages with antichresis. 

It is entirely beyond the competence of a philologist to penetrate 
into the legal niceties of the situation.** His comments must be 
confined only to such surface results as can be obtained from a 
careful examination and comparison of the existing sources. He 
remains in control in so far as he is in a position to decide whether 
the interpretation of the jurist proceeds from correct philological 
premises. 

The ditennitu documents have from the beginning attracted the 
attention of Cuq and Koschaker. Cuq has expressed** and 
defended ** the view that ditenniitu represents a case of rental 
whereby the yield of the property involved neutralizes the interest 
on the capital. To his legal scruples about accepting Cugq’s position 
Koschaker adds a valid philological objection: the phrase “ to give 
into ditenniitu” may be used by both parties; ** would it make 
sense to say that the debtor has received capital “for rental”? 
The earlier view of Koschaker himself was that ditenniitu repre- 
sented a redeemable purchase (Lésungskauf), whereby the debtor 
had the right but not the obligation to redeem his property within 
a specified period of time.?* In reaching this decision, the eminent 
Leipzig jurist was influenced to a certain extent by the derivation 
then current of ditenniitu from the verb taddnu “ to give, sell.” * 
Evidence that has since become available caused Koschaker to 
modify his original views on the subject.2® A sale would imply 
transfer of ownership; but such texts as HSS V. 56 (Family Laws 
43 f.) show clearly that the debtor retains ownership with certain 
conditions. The creditor has also rights of ownership so far as the 





accepted formula has been extended here to cover instances of a different 
type; for passages and comments cf. NKRA 131, note 7. 

*° Koschaker has done this admirably in RORH 83 ff. Even though I fail 
to agree with him on several important issues, I again gratefully acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to his works. 

** Journal des Sawants 1927, pp. 396-398. 

5 Btudes sur le droit Babylonien 425 f. 

°° RORH 84. 

7 NKRA 134f. 

28 Tbidem 131. 2° RORH 84. 
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usufruct is concerned; we thus arrive at a type of divided owner- 
ship.*° 

One element in this case is obvious and beyond dispute: the 
creditor is in possession of the property involved. Assumption of 
possession is the basic act of the transaction. Hence no one will 
disagree with Koschaker when he occasionally equates ditennitu 
with “ Besitzpfand.”** For his part, the debtor is in possession 
of the capital in question; this too is essential and undebatable. 

We may now turn our attention to the etymology of the term. 
The derivation of ditennitu is at present admitted to be more 
difficult than it appeared to earlier investigators. Scheil ** and 
Gadd ** would connect the noun with tadanu, a byform of nadanu 
“to give.” Koschaker accepted this etymology in NKRA, with 
the somewhat grudging approval of Landsberger, who could not 
but be aware of the unorthodox and unparalleled formation in this 
particular instance.** The derivation from tadainu has never com- 
mended itself to me for both semantic and grammatical reasons, 
and I voiced my doubts on the subject in Family Laws.*° In the 
meantime, Koschaker has also found the semantic results inade- 
quate.** He would now consider ditennitw as a Hurrian word, 
analogous in formation to the indubitably Hurrian artartenniitu/ 
artartentu, and he would translate it as “usufruct.”** This 
represents a step forward, but it is not enough of an improvement. 
To be sure, the idea of usufruct applies to the majority of cases 
in which ditenniitu and its derivative ditennu are used. But it is 
stressing the point a bit too far to say that the capital as well is 
given for usufruct.** Nor does the idea of usufruct appear to be 
important enough to be singled out to the exclusion of everything 
else; it is incidental and taken for granted, which is precisely what 
happens in similar cuneiform documents outside of the Kirkuk 
district (Arrapha). 

Furthermore, it is practically certain that ditenniitu is not a 
Hurrian word. It is true that the Nuzians had a predilection for 





°° Tbidem 87. 

*1Tbidem 86, note 3. See also note to 9. 35. 

*? Revue d’Assyriologie XV, p. 66, note 1. 

°3 Gadd 55. 3° RORH 87. 

** NKRA 131, note 4. 87 Thidem. 

* Pp. 12, note 22. 88 Cf. above, note 22. 
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abstract formations ending in -itu; but such formations are over- 
whelmingly Akkadian in origin.*® The decisive blow, however, to 
the Hurrian aspirations of ditenniitu is dealt by the phonetics of 
the case. As has been noted by Koschaker,*® the spelling of the 
word varies: the first two syllables may be expressed as dite- or 
tite-, in isolated instances also as tide-.t Now it is known from 
the study of Hurrian proper names that no distinction was made 
in that language between voiced and voiceless stops.*? Such writ- 
ings as the meaningless GAR.PA** for the Sumerian GAR.BA 
(gistw) show that voicelessness was the rule. When we find the 
sign ga generally confused for ka,** or du for tu, no shadings in 
pronunciation are thereby indicated. The preference for ga and 
the writings with du are exclusively due to the fact that these signs 
are shorter and simpler than ka and tu. Where there is no func- 
tional difference between two possible choices, economy of effort 
will dictate the easier one. The same cannot be said, however, of 
ti and di; as a matter of fact, ti is the shorter sign. Hence when 
we find the writing dite- not once or twice, but actually in the 
majority of cases,*° this can mean only one thing: the spelling is 
historical, the word having had originally a d for its initial con- 
sonant.*® This in turn rules out the possibility of the Hurrian 





°° In addition to the common maritu, martitu, abitu, hazannitu, ahitu, 
and ahdtitu, we have amtitu (HSS V. 67.36), assitu (HSS V. 53. 32; 
67.16), ikkaritu (Nu. III 318.5), and the like; on the Hurrian side may 
be mentioned the well-known manzatuhlitu, and the above-mentioned ar-ta- 
ar-ti-in-nu-ti (in the genitive, HSS V. 36. 4). 

49 NKRA 131, note 3. 

“1 Cf. ti-di-nu-ut-ti, Nu. 318.4, 8. See also Gadd 2. 4, 15. 

“2 For the seeming exception in the case of gi, see above, note 3. It may 
be of interest to note that the stops k, q, g are often palatalized in modern 
Iraqian Arabic before front vowels, probably under Persian influence. 

“8Nu. I 29.14. The Sumerian ideogram cannot, of course, be written 
phonetically and retain its original meaning. Cf. also RI.PA.NA for 
RI.BA.NA, HSS V. 75. 15. 

** Conversely, gamir is written ka-mi-ir, HSS V. 76.31. The writer knew 
that the stop (voiced) was in some way different from the usual run 
(voiceless) ; but in trying to show off his learning he put down the exact 
opposite, his ear being dead to such distinctions. 

‘© In the texts published so far the initial dental is marked as voiced in 
73, as voiceless in 62 instances. 

©The second dental is voiceless in all but half a dozen cases (cf. note 
41), which we may put down to scribal mannerisms; cf. note 44. For that 
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origin of ditennu and ditenniitu; the nouns were presumably 
Akkadian. 

Turning now to Akkadian, we find our possibilities mercifully 
limited. There being no recognized verb datdnu, we are left with 
either daénu or dandnu in a reflexive formation. For dénu a 
tolerable case might be made out; but too much would have to be 
taken for granted.*7 On the other hand, dandnu will be found to 
work out surprisingly well. The favorite Nuzian ending -itu 
added to the infinite of the first reflexive conjugation ditanunu 
yields ditanuniitu, which through syncope and vowel reduction 
before the resulting long consonant becomes ditenniitu with com- 
parative ease. To be sure, the simple reflexive of dandnw is not 
otherwise documented; but we are dealing here with an entirely 
new word, and if the intermediate stages are explained there is 
no valid reason to deny the expression the rights of citizenship.** 

What then would be the meaning of ditenniitu? In this inquiry 
we shall have, I think, easier sailing. The verb in its simplest 
form means “to be strong”; the reflexive form would give us 
something like “to be in power.” How do we get from this 
meaning our required legal concept? A remarkable Hebrew 
analogon will help point the way. The post-Biblical APIN has in 


its legal application the meaning of “ possession,” *® as against or 
prior to outright ownership. The semantic development is quite 
obvious, the intermediate stage being “to have the power over, 
to lay one’s hand on” something. There is no reason for not see- 
ing in ditenniitu an exact parallel to the Hebrew term. Moreover, 
the development of the other Akkadian expressions for “ pawn, 
security” points in the same direction. The most widely used 
term is Sapartu, which no lesser an authority than Landsberger 





matter, di crops up occasionally in proper names (cf. 7.2 for ar-di-ir-wi) 
where it certainly does not belong. It is through such slips that we gain 
an insight into the workings of the scribal minds. To be sure, the possi- 
bility must not be overruled that the second dental may be emphatic (f) ; 
but this would be just as fatal to the Hurrian origin of the word. 

‘A reflexive form of dénu “to judge” might denote a mutual legal 
obligation; cf. the frequent clause: “if the property has a claim (dina) 
against it’: The morphology of the word, however, would remain obscure. 

“The analogy of such a pair of terms as kidinnu and kidinnitu may 
have been an important factor in the formation ditennu and ditennitu. 

“°Cf. Jastrow, Dictionary of the Talmud 445. 


4 
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cennects with Sapdiru,®° meaning “ to send,” then “ to direct,” and 
“to have authority.” Such a technical phrase for pawning a 
thing as ana Sipriti ezébu*' might have very well conveyed origi- 
nally the sense of “leaving in one’s power, possession.” Where 
reference is made to personal pawn the verb erébu is employed; it 
means “ to enter,” into the house, hence under the authority, of the 
owner.** The status of those who have thus “ entered ” is that of 
complete, even though temporary, servitude. For each day that 
such an erubu (note the analogy to ditennu) absents himself from 
the service of his master he must pay a specified sum as compensa- 
tion (urihul).°* The repayment of the capital results in the com- 
ing out (ussi) or freeing (ustési) of the erubu. The Hebrew 
3. °* and the Greek dppaBov “ pawn, pledge” are developments 
of the same idea.*®* In all these cases the underlying and funda- 
mental idea for pawn is “ being under the authority of the creditor.” 

To return to our documents after this long digression, it will be 
readily seen that the meaning “ possession” (as distinct from 
ownership) admirably fits all the cases in which ditenniitu and 
ditennu occur.*® Ana ditenniiti nadinu, leqi is “to give, take 
into possession ”; ana ditenniiti kullu is “to hold in (for) posses- 
sion”; eqlu ditennu becomes “a field held in possession,” and so 
forth. Most convincing is the fact that this translation suits equally 
well the instances in which the capital is transferred ana ditenniti 
“into the possession ” of the borrower. Similarly ramdnia ana 
ditenniiti ina bit Sa A... ustérib (11.6 ff.) makes better sense 
when translated “I have entered myself into possession into the 
house of A” than “I have entered myself for usufruct.” If it is true 
that the value of a given clue increases with the number of problems 





5°NKRA 96. 

51 Tbidem, note 4. 

5? Cf. San Nicold, AO IV. 34f. To postulate two separate Hebrew roots, 
one with the meaning of “ pawning” and the other of “entering, setting 
(of the sun),” as is done by Gesenius-Buhl and Brown-Briggs-Driver, is 
therefore unnecessary. Both are cognates of Akkadian erébu “to enter.” 

5° A frequent occurrence in the Nuzi texts. In the present documents the 
term is found in 10.30; 11.17. That urihul does not mean “ fine” but 
“upkeep ” or “ compensation” is proved by Nu. III 273.19. 

°* Prominent in Genesis 38, in the story of Judah and Tamar. 

5° As shown by San Nicolé and his predecessors, AO IV. 34 f. 

*°The combinations are listed in RORH 87, note 2. 
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which it helps to solve, then the meaning which we have found for 
ditenniitu cannot be far wrong. It may perhaps help us to under- 
stand what was really essential in the conception of the law of 
security in ancient Mesopotamia and in the neighboring territories. 

2. The kind of capital (kaspu) which the debtor receives in 
exchange for the use of his property was indicated in the preceding 
section. It was explained that the kaspu is likewise given ana 
ditenniiti, but that this technical expression is rarely used. The 
reason is not far to seek; since the money that the creditor hands 
over is obviously “for possession,” a special statement to this 
effect is not required. 

3. In transactions of the ditenniitu type the time element is 
important; hence the period is nearly always specified. In the 
present documents the variations range from a few months to ten 
years. The shortest term is still the nearest harvest; °* then we 
have all the stages from one to five years,°* and one case of ten 
years.°° Those instances where the time is not stated, the period 
being apparently indefinite, are with one exception (19) exten- 
sions of old contracts. The usual formula runs as follows: “ For- 
merly (ippananumma) A gave to B certain lands; and now 
(inanna) A again gives these lands to B, and B gives to A a sum 
ot money. When the capital stated in both the old and the present 
document has been returned to B, A shall take back his field.” 
The interesting question arises as to the reasons that prompted the 
creditor to raise the original sum; it is certain, as Koschaker has 
pointed out, that the creditor need not release the security until his 
money has been paid. The extension must therefore be advanta- 
geous to the creditor. Koschaker tries to indicate this advantage 
by suggesting that the additional money was never actually paid, 
but that the second sum merely represents so much increase in the 
debt; in other words, because the debtor has been unable to meet 
his original obligation, it shall cost him that much more to free his 
field if he is ever in position to do so.** This ingenious theory has 
much in its favor. If I fail to accept it, the reason is only that our 
texts speak quite unambiguously about an actual second payment. 





°7 Cf. document 11. 

** One year in 13, two in 5, three in 1, 2, 4, 6, 10, and 20; four years in 
8 and 8, five in 7 and 9. 

°° Document 14. *°So in 13 and 15-19. ©“ RORH 89f. 
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This being the case, we must assume that the creditor found it 
profitable to increase the original loan. It would follow that the 
first loan did not represent the full value of the mortgaged prop- 
erty; the addition would thus make up the difference, leaving no 
doubt an adequate margin in favor of the creditor. By means of 
such refinancing a mortgage would be virtually converted into a 
sale. It is very unlikely that the overburdened debtor was in these 
cases ever expected to redeem his property. The setting of a fur- 
ther time limit became superfluous, and few cared to indulge in 
such academic speculations. 

4. This clause occurs also in sale-adoptions.®? It provides 
against eviction on the part of other possible creditors. The pro- 
visions are self-explanatory and require no further comment. 

5. The credit for the successful elucidation of this clause 
belongs to Landsberger and Koschaker.** The word maiaru is 
known to designate a type of plow; work with the maiaru is one of 
the first steps in cultivating the land. If the debtor should be ready 
with his payment after the land held as security has been plowed 
with the maiaru, the creditor would be deprived of the benefits of 
his work if he had to return the land immediately. Consequently, 
the debtor must not take back his property before the next harvest. 

6. This clause, too, is common in sale-adoptions, not to speak 
of records other than those from Nuzi.** In its numerous varia- 
tions * it provides for the acceptance of the measurements as 
indicated in a given document, even if these should later prove to 
be inexact.** Once the contract is duly certified, its statements 
must be regarded as final. 

?. In the statement about the kaska we again have a provision 
that is peculiar to the ditennitu texts. The debtor must not 
remove the kaska from the field which is in the (temporary) posses- 
sion of the creditor. This injunction presents considerable diffi- 
culties. As stated in these texts, it alludes to some usage for which 





®2 Cf. Family Laws 15, and NKRA 55. 

°° NKRA 133 f. 

64 Cf. San-Nicoldé, Schlussklauseln 208. 

°° Cf. Family Laws 15, note 32. 

°° For the latest variations see HSS IX. 19. 16-17, and 20. 22-23: summa 
ina mindati irabbu/i “if it exceeds in its measurements,” and ibidem 
103.18: misrisima ukdl “its (stated) boundary it shall retain.” 
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there seems to be no parallel in the cuneiform literature. Our 
course is to investigate thoroughly all the passages in which the 
term occurs. It is precisely for this reason that text 21 has been 
included in this study, although it does not deal with ditennitu. 
Apart from these documents the kaska-clause is found four times 
in HSS 1X. 

First we must consider the word itself. It is spelled ka-as-ka,°* 
ga-as-ga,°* ga-as-qa,"° and qa-sa-qa,"' the genitive is qa-as-ki,” 
with suffixes the word becomes qa-as-ki-ta,"* and twice we meet the 
puzzling form ga-as-gi-ni-wa."* These inconsistencies signify more 
than the customary Nuzian carelessness in rendering the stops, as 
may be seen from the interchange of sa and as; they indicate that 
the term—probably imported from outside *“—was too technical 
and restricted in usage to have acquired a uniform representation 
in writing. 

What meaning can be assigned to kaska from the context? We 
know that it denotes something on the pawned field which must 


' not be removed by the debtor. It cannot represent the entire crop 


since the ditenniitu transaction would be meaningless in that case. 
For it is evident that unless the clause was included in the contract, 
the creditor had no claim to the kaska; what would have been his 
compensation for the loan if he had no obvious right to the usu- 
fruct of the security? The term must therefore apply to some part 
of the whole. Was it the as yet unharvested grain, the yield from 
what had been sown before the transaction was arranged? This 
possibility is ruled out by the fact that kaska is used also in cases 
of extention of the ditenniitu; even though the creditor has had 
the field in his possession for a number of years, the clause is 








7 98.31 f.; 103.24; 105.46 f.; and 106. 25. 

7.31; 20.16. 

$2.26; 12.12; HSS IX. 98.31; 103.24; 106. 26. 

70 3. 20. 

"33. O65. 

72 21.4, 7, and case. 

"8 21. 10. 

* 14.28; HSS IX. 105.46. Cf. note 85. 

*°In spite of the sporadic occurrence of this term in non-Nuzian cunei- 
form literature (see Meissner, AfO V. 184, and ef. below for the connection 
with our sources) the word is hardly Sumerian or Akkadian. The ending 
ni-wa tends to assign it to the Hurrian group. 
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repeated when the contract is renewed.” Here the debtor could 
have nothing to do with the last sowing. 

How is the kaska obtained? The verb that usually describes the 
process is the non-committal leqi “to take, remove.” We have, 
however, in these documents two instructive variations of the 
kaska-clause. In 33. 36 f. and in 87. 23 f. we read: i-na lib-bi (i8tu) 
eqli (SaSu) ni-tk-sd la i-na-ak-ki-si (-is) “from the midst of that 
field no cut shall be made.” This statement cannot refer to the 
ma’'d-sihir clause (no. 4), in which nakdsu also figures, because the 
phrasing is different; besides, HSS IX.101.36 has i-na libbi egli 
an-ni-t m-ik-sd la i-na-ak-ki-is u la 1-lig-qi in addition to the other 
clause. Thus kaska is definitely something that can be “ cut.” 

We must now discuss a troublesome document (21) of which the 
kaSka is the main subject as is indicated in the superscription 
(tup-pu .. . Sa eqli qa-ds-ki). A has held one imer of land 
a-na qa-ds-ki; now B, the owner, releases that land outright to A, 
and receives in full payment therefor one imer of grain and three 
minas of wool. Instead of merely being in possession of the kaska 
rights, A is now the full owner. The price paid is a fraction of 
what one imer of land usually brought.” 

It follows from the preceding that the rights to the kaska are 
scmething apart from the rights to the land in question and to the 
bulk of its crop. They must be contracted for separately, or else 
the clause would not have been necessary. In other words, the 
debtor retains the rights to his kaska, unless otherwise stated. 
This much can be deduced from the context without reference to 
the actual connotation of the word. 

When we look for the meaning of kaSka we shall find an agree- 
able surprise in store for us. In the Amarna texts, 244. 14, we find 
ka-si-ga ba-qa-m, which is explained by the West-Semitic gloss 
ka-[z|t-ra. Meissner ** has shown that this kasiga is a synonym 





76 Cf. 14. 27 f. 
77 For his kaska B receives one imer of barley and three minas of wool. 


As against this, five aweharu (one half of an imer) of land bring in text 
17 two imers and two measures of barley, one measure of wool and thirty 
shekels of lead; for one imer and one aweharu of land the debtor receives 
in 1 four imers of barley, one imer of wheat, and five imers of wool (which 
does not represent the full value in documents of this type). Cf. also 
document 9. 

78 Cf. note 75. 
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of ba-qga-nt, which corresponds to the normal Akkadian bagaému “ to 
pluck,” as applied to wool. The gloss goes back, then, to Canaanite 
gasar(a) “he cut, harvested.” I need hardly point out how well 
this accords with our above conclusions. 

Having found so remarkable a parallel in meaning, the way has 
been paved for the discovery of an even more surprising analogy 
in usage. The Bible prohibits the cutting of the pe’ah ™ of the 
field at harvest time. The word is translated as “corner, edge,” 
the meaning cf the phrase being that the grain growing on the 
edge of the field should be left for the poor. Since disputes were 
inevitable as to what and how much constituted a “corner,” the 
Mishnic tractate Pe’ah takes up the subject in detail. The elab- 
orate discussion *° merely tends to show that the custom as a whole 
was not well defined, and that its beginnings and original meaning 
were obscure. 

It will be well to remember that Hebrew MND goes back to a 
root meaning “to split, cut.”** Our niksa inakkis would thus 
correspond exactly to AND “yp. The agreement is much too com- 


plete to be merely accidental; the probability of a common origin 
of both the Hurrian and the Biblical usage cannot now be dis- 
regarded.** The background may be reconstructed as follows: 
The first cutting of the crop, covering a definite proportion of the 
whole, was to be laid aside. This proportion was probably ear- 
marked for religious purposes; in course of time it acquired an 
independent status which was not affected when the field changed 
owners.** This status persisted even after the institution of which 
it was an outgrowth was modified to suit the changing religious 
and social conditions. In their new applications, the kaska and 
the pe’ah came to be of benefit and protection to the poor. The 





7° Lev. 19. 9. 

8° Cf. the article of Lauterbach in the Jewish Encyclopedia IX. 568 f. 

*! See Gesenius-Buhl and Brown-Briggs-Driver, ad loc. 

*? Especially in view of such amazing correspondences between Hurrian 
and Biblical usage as are shown in the case of the Hebrew terdphim and the 
Nuzian ildni ; ef. Genesis 31 and the remarks of Sidney Smith in Gadd 127. 

88 The Code of Hammurabi shows the extent to which the law went in 
protecting the person who was forced to pawn his field. In these circum- 
stances the retention of the kaska-rights by the debtor is perfectly natural. 
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wretched Nuzian who was forced to pawn his field had a right to 
make a separate deal for the kaska;** subsequently the pe’ah 
becomes in Biblical law the property of all the needy in the com- 
munity. 

In selecting an English equivalent for kaska* I have decided 
upon “moiety.” There appears to be no single term that con- 
veys the idea of “ cutting off something and taking it away.” In 
the sense that moiety is applied at present in Anglo-American 
law,** the word describes at least a part from a larger whole, which 
is quite satisfactory for our present purposes. 

8-9. With these two clauses we are back on safe and well- 
trodden grounds. The provisions are discussed in Family Laws, 
p. 12, and there is no need for further comments. The fine of 
“one ox” is typical of the majority of the ditennitu texts. The 
meaning of Siditu has been brilliantly explained by Landsberger 
and Koschaker.*’ It signifies “proclamation,” which precedes 





8* The kaska need not have remained in all instances with the creditor. 
In point of fact, it may be assumed that, where the clause is not included, 
the katka went to the debtor. This view receives partial confirmation 
from Gadd 43.15: A (the ereditor) sa eqli qa-aq-qa-as-st ti-qa-al-la-ma a-na 
M. (the debtor) t-ma-ai-sa-ar. Landsberger brilliantly connects the first 
verb with galdbu “to shear” (NKRA 132). Koschaker (ibidem) trans- 
lates: “A shall shear the head of the field and leave it (i. e., the field) to 
M.” Akkadian usage favors, however, another interpretation: what is to 
be left to M is not the field but the shorn part. “The shearing of the 
head ” refers probably to the removal of the kaika; moreover, the pic- 
turesque phrase becomes easily intelligible when it is considered as a 
paraphrase of the kaska clause, which provides in this case for the return 
of the “ plucked ” grain to the debtor. The analogy of the Biblical cutting 
of the pe’ah becomes even more striking in this light. The “ shearing of 
the head ” would then correspond to the stripping of the first fruits of the 
crop. In the sense of “stripping” (robbing) a house galébu is found in 
Nu. II 125. 3, 16. 

8° The endings ni-wa in ka-as-gi-ni-wa (14.28; HSS IX. 105.46) are 
doubtless Hurrian. Both have approximately the same value as may be 
seen from a comparison of a-na na-as-ni, Nu. II 156.15, and a-na na-as-wa, 
ibidem 159.8. With kasgi they are both found together. 

8*T owe this suggestion to Professor David Werner Amram whom I had 
the privilege to consult about the numerous legal problems contained in 
these texts. 

8* NERA 77 f. 
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the final release of the property in question, as was shown in 
“Family Laws,” loc. cit. That this was actually so is now proved 
by HHS IX. 102. 30 ff.: fup-tu ina arki* Su-du-ti i-na arki*™ an-du- 
ra-ri i-na ‘Nu-zi sa-ti-ir “the tablet was written after the procla- 
mation (and) after the release in “Nuzi.” 

We may now give our attention to the individual texts, which 
are presented in transliteration, translation, and with brief philo- 
logical notes. 


(To be concluded.) 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Pseudo-Ezekiel and the Original Prophecy. By CHARLES CUTLER 
Torrey. Yale Oriental Series. Researches, Volume XVIII. 
New Haven: YALE UNIVERSITY PREss, 1930. 


That the book of Ezekiel is a pseudepigraph, based on and 
actually an enlargement of 2 Kings 21: 2-16, dated in the thirtieth 
year of Manasseh, but written in Jerusalem about 230 B.C. as a 
rebuke to the sins of the writer’s generation; and that a few years 
later this Pseudo-Ezekiel was thoroughly edited by a Jerusalem 
priest, who by substituting the present dates for the original ones, 
and by the addition of a few geographical and historical phrases 
put the whole book into the mouth of a prophet in Babylonia in 
the time of the exile and thus made it a telling witness for the 
largely imaginary theory of a Babylonian exile and return and for 
the prestige of Jerusalem as against the claims of the Samaritans 
—such are the conclusions of this volume. Such conclusions, all 
in line with the author’s previous publications, are revolutionary. 
Every page of the book bristles with problems and stimulates in- 
quiry. Among the questions, four that are primary are briefly con- 
sidered in the following paragraphs. 


(1). Is Ezekiel the product of a third century B. c. writer? Dr. 
Torrey finds all the year dates, save the difficult thirtieth year, 
the work of a Babylonian redactor, and hence untrustworthy. It 
has often been recognized that this chronological scheme is not 
beyond suspicion. It is artificial, “ eine schriftstellerische Manipu- 
lation” according to Smend (Fzechiel xxi.), frequently loosely 
connected with content, and in 8:1, the 6th month of the Hebrew, 
or the 5th month found in the LXX., is in disagreement with the 
wailing for Tammuz, 8:15, which took place in the 4th month. 
Thus the present dates, even the months and days that Torrey seeks 
to preserve, are probably all scribal and can be accepted, if at all, 
only after the most careful scrutiny. 

In support of the late date it is argued that idolatry such as 
is attacked in the book could not have existed in Jerusalem after 
the reform of 621 B. c., at the time indicated by the present dates. 
Such a conclusion, however, disregards the well-known course of 
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history in general and in particular. No official reform ever was 
completely effective, even in its inception. Human nature has 
always reacted as 2 Kings 23:9 suggests that the officials of the 
high-places did, after that date (cf. Deut. 18:6-8), for which 
difficulty 44: 10-14 seems to have made provision. Further, many 
changes had taken place in the interim between 621 and 592 B. c. 
With national subjection to Egypt in 608, to Babylonia in 604, and 
the fall of the city in 597, the 1eform of Jesiah was over and over 
again officially nullified and an insurgence of paganism as well as 
a recognition of foreign gods must have swept the country. Even 
though we had no such attack as that found in Ezekiel, we could 
scarcely avoid assuming that by 592 Tophet would be rebuilt 
and foreign cults would be established in the temple. National 
history had failed to show that Jehovah was interested in the 
reformer or in his reforms. To this argument for the late date is 
added that of the abundant Aramaisms and the degenerate Hebrew, 
which is much less weighty than that of Ezekiel’s relation to other 
Hebrew literature. The splendid work of Millar Burrows in “ The 
Literary Relations of Ezekiel,” in part presents the background of 
this argument. Burrows very cautiously concludes that Ezekiel, 
if a literary unit, was written later than .. . “ Hg., Zc., Ob., and 
Is. 13; 23; 34; 35; 40-55; 56-66, perhaps later than Joel and the 
Aramaic part of Daniel, and Zech. 9: 11-11: 3, but probably before 
the rest of Zech. 9-14 and the late additions to Jo., and quite cer- 
tainly before Sirach and the Hebrew book of Daniel ” (p. 103). No 
better illustration of the painstaking work of Burrows and the 
sanity of his decisions can be found than in his comparison of 
Isaiah 13: 14 with Ezekiel (pp. 39-44). Here his conclusion is 
“that unless we posit the circulation in various forms of the prov- 
erb in Is, 14:2, the probability is that Ezekiel knew Is, 13: 2- 
14:23.” This, in its cautiousness, is in keeping with his final 
conclusion that if Ezekiel is a literary unit, it is probably later 
than 240 B.c. (p. 102). At best, however, the decision of literary 
dependence is always precarious, controlled in a measure by subjec- 
tive elements, and apart from converging lines of evidence, can 
rarely be considered final. The above is a case in point, and the 
relation between the passages considered would seem to be as ade- 
quately explained by similarity of habitat, as by literary borrowing. 

But Burrows’ study of the relation of Ezekiel to P. is much less 
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convincing (pp. 47-68). Most of the comparisons made on pp. 
49-52, seem to the reviewer very definitely to suggest the priority 
of Ezekiel. Words and phrases as, pomp, myn, wmn, 52, wp, 
My)3, “7p in Ezekiel refer to secular things, while in P. they 
have a ritual significance. This at least indicates lateness for P. 
Other material, omitted by Burrows for lack of space, such as the 
significant words, Owvix, J2>7P, MOM, AMID, as well as numerous 
features such as the relation of the numeral to the noun, the 
priest’s possible marriage to the widow, and others, all point in the 
same direction. 

In the study of the Zadokites and the Levites in Ezk. 44: 6-16, 
while, as Burrows suggests, an interpretation other than the usual 
one is not impossible, the most natural one, history and legislation 
both considered, would seem to place this Ezekiel passage some- 
where midway between D. and P. Two questions of a general type 
make the late date suspicious. Is it likely that a writer in 230 B.c., 
would produce a work of this size that so completely lacks the 
coloring of his own time? In vain do we scan the pages for a sure 
trace of Greek cultural influence. And the still more serious 
problem, why the startling accuracy for the history of a period 
three and a half centuries in the rear, while the history of events 
close at hand, if there is any, is so vaguely veiled as to deceive, if 
possible, the very elect? Surely this is a failure that damages the 
claims of the late date. The whole weight of the evidence would 
seem to make 230 B. c. untenable as the time of writing the original 
Ezekiel. 


(2). Was the original Ezekiel a pseudepigraph, is the second 
question. Clearly, not only has it the appearance of such, but such 
an hypothesis saves a deal of trouble. This would be an excellent 
explanation of the theophanies, the use of symbols, the many very 
weird features in its pages as well as of the singularly detailed 
predictions of the volume. A healthy pseudepigraphist, using a 
well-known literary method of history-writing and of presenting 
truth, is to be preferred to either patient for the psychopathic 
ward of a hospital or a furtive interpolator. That one fact alone, 
however, scarcely settles the question. As a pseudepigraph has the 
book been woven around 2 Kings 21:2-16? That a relation 
exists between the two scriptures, no one can doubt. But Ezekiel, 
a well ordered book, is not the orderly development of the themes 
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in Kings, nor is its horizon limited by that of Kings. Even the 
interesting 2°5y53 found in Kings, and almost a central idea in 
Ezekiel, would seem to be a Deuteronomic inheritance of both 
rather than a sign of dependence. 

A further argument for the pseudepigraphic character of the 
book is found in the startling predictions in Ezekiel. Passages 
such as 5: 2, 13; 12:5, 6; 21: 23-28; 24: 15-18; 11:13, have been 
either the delight or the despair of the exegete. They are the 
writing of history after the event, and to a later generation proved 
the inspiration of the prophet by the tests of their time and created 
confidence in the hearts of the fearful (Torrey, pp. 13, 14, 71-83). 
Good! this will save us from the acrobatic exegesis sometimes 
practised. But even here the course does not run smoothly. That 
a writer at any time after 570 B. c., but especially one in 230 B. c., 
when the prosperity of Tyre was second only to that of Alexandria, 
should have put oracles such as 26: 3-6, 11-14, 17-21; 27: 25-36; 
28: 17-19, into the mouth of a seventh century prophet, is at least 
improbable. This was neither writing history before the event nor 
proving prophetic inspiration by the power of prediction. But 
that such an one should write 29: 17-26, is quite inexplicable. On 
the other hand, that a prophet of the sixth century, who had no 
gift of clairvoyancy should write cc. 26-28, and that he, never 
dreaming that foretelling coming events had any vital consequence, 
should at a later date, append 29: 17-26 as a note of historical 
interest, is not only credible, but is a good witness for authenticity. 
Nor are the difficulties for Torrey’s theory less when the Egyptian 
oracles are considered (cc. 29-32). Vaticinium post eventum fails 
to explain much in these chapters. The “ forty years of desolation ” 
(29:12), like much else, does not fit into the history of the Chal- 
deans, the Persians, much less that of the Ptolemies. Surely this 
is the fervid rhetoric of the prophet who hoped that what ought to 
happen would happen. From Pseudo-Ezekiel we might also have 
expected some glimpse of the Assyrian régime from 633 B.C. on, 
and some oracle indicating the decline and fall of Babylon. Glar- 
ing omissions like these are slight guarantee for the alertness of the 
hypothetical third century writer. 

(3). Our next question is: Was the original book written in 


Jerusalem? ‘Torrey insists that the author is speaking to the men 
of the house of Israel, to the house of Judah, to the dwellers in 
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Jerusalem, and not to exiles in Babylon (pp. 24-44). This fact, 
so evident in so many of the discourses, usually receives scant 
notice. If this view be not accepted, only two possibilities remain. 
Either there are large interpolations in the original book—which 
would destroy its unity—or the writer, though in Babylonia, con- 
sidered the captivity, in whatever part of the world, only a passing 
phase of national life, and thought and talked of the people, at 
home and abroad, in terms of Israel and Judah, with Jerusalem as 
their permanent habitat. This latter, the most general interpre- 
tation, is most difficult if not impossible. Some of the messages, 
surely had a direct relation to Jerusalem (cc. 4-9, cf. Torrey p. 29). 

But the assertion that, beyond a few excised notes, there is in 
the book no definitely Babylonian background, is not conclusive. 
Not only do features of the storm scene coming from the north fit 
better into the experience of one in the great plain than on the 
Palestinian hills, but all the elements of the composite colossi of 
c, 1 were at hand in Babylon, and the well-ordered New Jerusalem 
with its spacious boulevards, rectangular walls, symmetrical temple, 
and lofty altar, all seems remote from the tortuous Palestinian 
contours, and at least as much at home in the Babylon of Nebuchad- 
nezzar as in any other conceivable time and place. Also Nar Kabari 
(1: 1, etc.) in the light of archaeology, can be more easily accepted 
as the work of a sixth century prophet, referring to a definite 
locality, than as the astonishing conjecture of a third century B. c. 
Palestinian scribe. Also a Babylonian provenance for the Ara- 
maisms is not untenable, particularly when considered in conjunc- 
tion with the Assyrian and Sumerian influences in the Ezekelian 
vocabulary (cf. AJSL 34. 133; ZA 28. 333-336). Hence it seems 
that not only is there a Palestinian element in Ezekiel, but the 
Babylonian coloring is so large as to make necessary the retention 
of the excised phrases, and seems to suggest a considerable 
Babylonian work. 


(4). The remaining question is, did a pro-Jerusalem, anti- 
Samaritan scribe rework the original prophecy? The activity 
ascribed to this propagandist would have consisted in changing the 
original year dates, 30, 31, 32, and 35 to 5, 6, etc., of the year of 
the captivity, and in adding a few significant phrases with definite 
Babylonian coloring. That the crux of the canonical problems con- 
cerning the book of Ezekiel did not lie in the antagonisms or the 
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implications found in the dates in the present text, has been fully 
investigated by Spiegel (Harv. Theol. Jour., Oct. 1931, pp. 256- 
265). Beyond this objection to the theory of Torrey are others of 
a general type. Why did an alert editor, whose very success 
depended on the drastic revision of dates, fail to remove the trouble- 
some thirtieth year of 1:1? Surely murder will out! Yet it is 
still more amazing that an editor who wished to establish the 
supremacy of Jerusalem and Judah as against the claims of 
Samaria, should choose for his purpose a book such as Ezekiel. 
Even as it now stands, reworked, as the theory claims, by an anti- 
Samaritan, it comes dangerouly near supporting the Samaritan 
traditions (cf. Gaster, The Samaritans, pp. 11, 12, 14, 15, 138; 
Montgomery, The Samaritans, pp. 72, 187, 238). In its Saddu- 
caean tendencies it is ally to the Samaritans, its tribal redistribu- 
tion has similarities to that in the Samaritan Joshua, and the New 
Jerusalem is not to be on the old site, but lies farther north, nearer 
to, if not actually on Gerizim. Not only so, but Samaria is ex- 
plicitly declared to have been better than Judah (23:11, 14; 16: 
51-63), and both are to be united in the future Messianic kingdom 
(37: 15-18). How could so astute a propagandist as the one sug- 
gested have blundered so hopelessly ? 

Notwithstanding, or perhaps better, because of the numerous 
questions raised by Pseudo-Ezekiel, this volume is an important 
introduction to the study of the prophet. The author has made 
impossible the easy-going exegesis of the past. It may be that 
pseudepigraphy, unity, and late date, may not be accepted finally 
for the book. But the traditional dates will not go unquestioned, 
the foretelling of future events will scarcely rank among the assets 
of Ezekiel, catalepsy will scarcely figure as an adequate explanation 
for the prophecy, nor will the whole book be considered a message 
to Jewish captives in Babylon. Whatever may be the critical con- 
clusions, the moral and religious values of the book, so emphatically 
asserted by Professor Torrey, will remain unimpaired. 


I. G. MATTHEWSs. 


Crozer Theological Seminary. 
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Barhebraeus’ Scholia on the Old Testament; Part I: Genesis- 
II Samuel. Edited by Martin SpRENGLING and WILLIAw 
CREIGHTON GRAHAM. (The University of Chicago Oriental 
Institute Publications, volume XIII.) Chicago: UNtversrry 
oF CuricaGco PrEss, 1931. 


The Storehouse of Mysteries or Scholia on the Old and the New 
Testament by Barhebraeus (1226-1286) is one of the most im- 
portant works in Syriac literature. It is a mine of information for 
the philologist, the grammarian, the textual critic, the theologian, 
and the philosopher. Parts of it have already been edited, trans- 
lated and commented upon by different authors; see the list in 
Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, Bonn, 1922, p. 
314. Some of these publications are now not easily accessible; 
hence scholars will welcome this splendid volume from the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago. It contains the Syriac 
text of the Scholia on Genesis-II Samuel with a complete critical 
apparatus and an excellent English translation. As an appendix 
(pp. 359-378) are given interesting marginal notes from three of 
the manuscripts utilized: MS 5 (Brit. Mus. Add. 21580), MS 12 
(Gottingen Or. 18a), and MS 19 (Birmingham, Mingana 470). 
These notes are derived chiefly from the commentaries of Bar 
Salibi (+ 1171) and are of great value for the history of biblical 
interpretation among the Syrians. Two very useful indices, one 
of incidental Scripture references and the other of proper names, 
complete the volume. 

The editors are to be congratulated on their method of publica- 
tion. Their decision to publish a photographic reproduction of 
the text is a happy one. This alone is a distinct contribution to 
Syriac paleography and will be very helpful to students who ought 
to be trained, as early as possible, to read texts from the manu- 
scripts themselves. The text reproduced here is that of the famous 
Florence Codex, Medicaean Lib. 230, which is considered the 
oldest and best manuscript, having been written in 1272 during the 
lifetime of Barhebraeus. The critical apparatus gives the variants 
from 19 other manuscripts. This method is much better than that 
of presenting a made up or factitious text, for it enables the reader 
to establish the text to suit his own purposes. 

The English translation is very well done. Naturally, in a work 
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of such length, absolute perfection cannot be expected and some 
jnaccuracies are bound to occur. We have noticed a few passages 
where the renderings may be slightly modified and emended, and 
hence we propose the following corrections. P. 4, 1. 28: la 
m*farr‘sha: “indistinct ” rather than “unarranged.” P. 28, 1. 8: 
translate: “deriding him for having accepted the counsel 
(melkeh) of the Evil One.” P. 62,1. 1: Read mawsef, not mawsaf, 
and render: “ Greek adds: Saying, From my father.” This is the 
reading of the LXX: Aé€yovoa é& tov watpés pov, which is an addi- 
tion to the Hebrew. P. 88, 1. 2: read ’ezdabban, “he was sold,” 
for the pointing indicates the ethpaal. P.170,1.6: read: “type 
of the grave which in the final ( (’)hrayta@) resurrection wells forth 
bodies.” P. 224, 1. 34: read: “ And all these sayings shall come 
upon you.” P. 236, 1. 2: “This command clearly rebukes the 
hdrdgé (determinists?) and the fatalists.” P. 240, 1. 3: read: 
“Lest ... thy brother should be made contemptible before thy 
eyes (nethq‘lé).” P. 264, 1.16: Read: “ Why hast thou troubled 
us? The Lord shall trouble thee this day.” P. 280, ll. 28, 38: The 
noun m‘vad‘gané seems to mean “interpreter” or “ prophet” 
rather than “lawgiver.” P. 320, 1. 26: ‘dm’ sfr; translate: 
“Until morning,” reading sufrd, not seppard, if indeed, as seems 
to be the case, the vowel sign for e belong not to sfr’ but to the word 
immediately above it in the preceding line. P. 326, 1. 14: 
mestadd‘jané: “deluders” or “ deceivers.” Ma(’)kk*yané: “the 
noxious ones,” noun derived from the participle Afel of n*khd; it is 
also written makk‘yanda, without the silent Alaf as on p. 324, 1. 25. 
P. 342, 1. 2: read: la m‘habbel, “he (God) does not destroy.” 

But these are only minor imperfections which do not detract 
from the great scientific value of this beautiful volume. We hope 
that the editors will soon give us, not only the rest of the Scholia 
on the Old Testament, but those on the New Testament as well. 
The publication of the entire Scholia of Barhebraeus will fill a 
long felt want; it is indeed absolutely necessary for a critical edi- 


tion of the Peshitta. 
A. VASCHALDE. 
Catholic University of America. 
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The Rockefeller McCormick New Testament. Vol. I: Facsimile 
with Introduction by Epcar J. GoopsPEED. Pp. 56 and 124 
color facsimiles. Vol. II: The Text. By Donatp W. Rupptz. 
Pp. 222. Vol. III: The Miniatures. By Harowtp R. Wu- 
LOUGHBY. Pp. 580 (125 plates). Chicago: UNIVERsIry or 
CuHIcAaGo Press, 1932. Price $50. 


In the first volume the color reproductions of the 90 beautiful 
miniatures will interest all scholars and book-lovers. A thorough 
study of these with reproduction of many parallels is given in 
volume III. This brief review must be restricted to volume II, 
which is of especial interest to Biblical scholars. In this there is 
a complete palaeographical and historical study of the MS and 
an excellent investigation of the text problems involved. 

The MS contains all of the New Testament except the Apoca- 
lypse. It was in all probability written and illuminated in Con- 
stantinople in the scriptorium of Michael Palaeologus about 1270. 

The text of the Gospels is shown by sufficient examples to have 
an extensive Caesarean element, which is mixed with another old 
text of the Syrian type called K* by von Soden. The examples 
suggest that the Caesarean text was the original base, which was 
corrected to the K* type. Similar careful studies of other MSS 
having a mixed Caesarean text are an urgent need. 

The text of Acts and the Catholic Epistles is of little interest. 
It is of the common Syrian type. The text of the Pauline Epistles 
is the best in the MS. The editor calls it “ neutral ” but he shows 
that it has affiliation also with the Western MSS, DEFG, and 
especially with the minuscule 330. This makes the MS of high 
interest textually and Professor Riddle’s study of it is most satis- 
factory in its thoroughness and in the results obtained. 

In so excellent a work it is hypercritical to point out minor slips 
yet I must note that the apology on p. 127, 1. 24 for possible incom- 
pleteness in citing the variants of MS 700 was warranted. A 
cursory comparison of the accurate collation by H. C. Hoskier, 
London, 1890, shows the following additions and corrections to 
the list on pages 130 to 134: 

Mark, 1.39, eis for & (not in 700) 2.1, tr. ciomADe wadw 
c. ®, fam. 1, fam. 13 (add 700, cice\Owv radw) 2.9 tr. dpov 
tov kpaBBarev cov (700 omits dpov m. 1, adds in marg. m. 2) —— 
5. 28, after ydp add év éavry (but 700 reads A€youvoa év éavty) —— 
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7. 26, 700 reads ovpadowixwoa for ovpopowixiooa 12. 5, 700 
12. 35, 700 omits r@ (1), (2) —— 13.11, 
14. 35, 700 reads wpoceAOov 14. 46, 700 





reads dmroxtévvovres 
700 reads ayoow 
agrees with fam. 1. 

On p. 135 add the following: 5.16, 700 reads &yypoavro 8 
9.35, add to 700 the following witnesses: 13 (teste Abbott), 28, 
and others. 











Henry A. SANDERS. 
University of Michigan. 


Ten Coptic Legal Texts. Edited with Translation, Commentary, 
and Indexes, together with an Introduction, by A. ARTHUR 
Scuituer, M.A., J.D. (Metropolitan Museum of Art, The 
Department of Egyptian Art, Edited by Lupitow Bvtt, 
Ph. D., Associate Curator). New York, 1932. Pp. xiii + 
103, with seven plates. 


Professor Schiller’s work is necessarily of importance to Ameri- 
can scholarship, since he stands alone in this country in his devo- 
tion to a much-neglected branch of the history of ancient and 
mediaeval civilizations. Coptic literature has been, by reason of 
its theological bias, the object of much sound scholarly labor. 
Coptic law has not been so fortunate, although its value has been 
repeatedly stressed by a notable European authority in Roman 
law, L. Wenger, and more recently by Professor Schiller himself 
(The Juridical Review, XLIII, 211 ff.; Kritische Vierteljahres- 
schrift, XXV, 250 ff.). The latter’s plea for a greater interest in 
Coptic law is cogent. Egypt was destined by its situation and 
fertility to be an eternal victim of foreign aggression. The mighty 
empires of antiquity were felt to be incomplete until they had 
subjugated, each in turn, Egypt, the granary of the Mediterra- 
nean. In this century-long struggle for supremacy, Egyptian 
law, like Egyptian religion and custom, was never exterminated ; 
but it was enveloped in successive layers of foreign legal thought 
and practice. The jurist can hardly remain apathetic in the 
face of Professor Schiller’s statement that “ancient Egyptian, 
Greek, Hellenistic, Ptolemaic, Roman, Byzantine, and Arab ele- 
ments are possible in Coptic law.” To adopt a bold figure, Egypt 
offers him the spectacle of a completed experiment in the problem 
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of survivals with control of the elements of space and time, and 
with Coptic law as the climax of the experiment. Obviously the 
scholar in comparative law will gain considerably by acquiring the 
philological equipment necessary to unlock these sources. But the 
study of Coptic law will seem to have an even greater attraction 
for the legal scholar whose mind is oriented in the new paths which 
do not stop with the classic monuments of Roman law. Professor 
Schiller, evidently following Rabel and Steinwenter (Studien zu 
den koptischen Rechtsurkunden aus Oberagypten, in Wessely’s 
Studien zur Palaeographie und Papyruskunde, XIX, 2), recog- 
nizes the ultimate possibility of influences emanating from Coptic 
law and affecting, via Constantinople and Ravenna, the forms of 
Germanic legal instruments. 

A limitation resting upon the student of Coptic law, to which 
Professor Schiller calls attention for the first time, is important in 
this connection, since it helps to explain the paucity of special 
studies in this field. The material with which the scholar in 
Coptic law works consists almost entirely of private documents, 
from which he deduces the principles of law. While “ Coptic law 
is perhaps unique in what may be considered forcing the attention 
upon law-in-action”, the conditions of the experience will attract 
only the boldest spirits and best minds. Equally important to 
jurist, historian, and economist is the contribution which Coptic 
legal studies will eventually make to a reconstruction of the life 
of the Copts in the four centuries after the expulsion of the Roman 
provincial government from Egypt. 

In the book under review the editor brings a fresh supply of that 
source material on which the evaluation of Coptic law depends. 
Nine of the texts are documents on papyrus: three deeds of sale, 
two releases, one receipt, one petition for furlough, one discharge 
after adjudication, and one communal agreement. No. 10 is an 
acknowledgment of debt inscribed on leather. All belong to the 
eighth century except two, which are earlier. Each of the docu- 
ments is translated, annotated, and provided with an introduction. 
The texts are preceded by complete and accurate bibliography, 
admirably arranged, and followed by indices covering the usual 
subjects. The hook has been executed in the usual good taste of 
the Metropolitan Museum and the Cambridge University Press. 

Comparison of the texts with the plates (which cover the first 
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four documents) reveals great accuracy in the reading, with only 
occasional and minor lapses. Taking one document (No. 2) of 
thirty-one lines, we note: Line 4, read: Aipz2o [Te]; line 10, 
read: MMOOY ; line 11, read: KAIPOY ; line 12, read: € 
XpMNOY; line 15, read : NOBPICON ; line 17, read: TIETE- 
OYNTHGd THPd ; line 24, read: TIZHP, seemingly corrected 
from TIXHP ; line 30, read: MNTTPpe (though form is wrong). 
Misprints are rare. The only serious one noticed is, page 20, lines 
25, 36, 44, 46: Tyxn for s-yxn. 

Unfortunately the translation contains numerous and serious 
errors. It would be impossible to list these within the limits of 
the present review. To take two which affect directly the legal inter- 
pretation: No. 10, lines 13 ff.: EITMATIOAOTIZE MMOOY 
NAK should be translated: “If I do not repay them to you”, not 
“TJ shall not repay them to you”. This misunderstanding of a 
Coptic form (Steindorff’s Koptische Grammatik, § 482) leads 
to the creation of a fictitious legal situation, which the editor 
attempts to solve in his article in the Juridical Review, p. 237. No. 
6, lines 15 ff.: AAAA ANXOOC XE OYEYAOTON TIE 
TAPENSO ENCYNEAC-E MNNENEPHY EAAAY 
NAAAAIH EYNHY ©.XON should be translated: “But we 
said that it is a reasonable thing for us to continue to codperate 
with one another for any duties incumbent upon us ”, not “ accord- 
ingly we said that a list is to be made, that we declare we made 
among ourselves, for all duties placed upon us.” By no conceivable 
means can the Coptic be made to yield any such sense. The list 
which the editor mentions in his introduction has its existence only 
in a mistranslation. There is therefore no indication that the 
agreement of the seventeen members binds the whole community. 
Hence the agreement is not communal, but concerns only the 
immediate signers. From the foregoing examples alone it would 
appear that the editor does not continue to work with the Coptic 
originals after he has once translated them. He thereby loses the 
chance of revising his translations as his study proceeds. Page 
21 is especially marked with mistranslations. Lines 25 ff.: 
NCETAAY NAPATIH 2ATAYYXH NTAAAITI@POC 
2ATMITXOEIC TINOYTE ETOYATB COYON NIM 


MMIOYWa) GXITOY NTOOT means: “and that they give 
them as charity for my miserable soul before the Lord God who 
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exceeds all. They did not wish (MMOYOY@aq)is intended) 
to take them from me,” not “and give them as dispensation for 
my miserable soul, so that the Lord God should not overlook any 
of my wishes. Taking them from me” etc. Lines 30 ff.; xyw 
NTEpe NNOS NPpWME NAEIOTE KATA TINOYTE 
ATTA ICAAK MNATIA TIATIAC EYAY ETIAMHPE Xe 
AGKATAPPONE! MITMIECXHMA AYW MTTEGEWSn- 
60M E2ZAPE2 ENNTOAH NNENEIOTE ETOYAAB 
AYNOX EBOA AGBMK NAq means: “And when the 
elders, my spiritual fathers ... saw (ms. has NAY, with € 
corrected to N, not G©YAY, which is meaningless) that my son 
despised the monkish habit and was unable to keep the commands 
of our holy fathers, they expelled him and he went away”, not 
“When, however, the great men, our spiritual fathers . . . died, 
my son thought little of this life and was unable to keep the orders 
of our holy fathers. They sent him away. He went” etc. In this 
case at least the editor has drifted with his translation. Such 
passages might be multiplied indefinitely. 

The interpretation of such documents demands a knowledge not 
only of law but of Coptic and Greek, and all this knowledge must 
be brought to bear simultaneously upon the manuscripts. Even as 
a translator one must keep in mind the many scholars who have to 
depend absolutely upon the fidelity of one’s work. Here a sound 
philological training and method are as necessary as mathematics 
to astronomy ; in particular it should not be thought that Coptic is 
an easy language merely because it has the appearance of being so. 


W. H. WorReE 1, 
University of Michigan. HERBERT C. YOUTIE. 


Etudes dE thiopien méridional. By Marcet Conen. (Société 
Asiatique: Collection d’Ouvrages orientaux.) Paris: Li- 
BRAIRIE PAUL GEUTHNER, 1931. Pp. xvi + 416. 


Chapters on the less-known southern Abyssinian languages 
(Guragé,* Harari, Argobba) and Abyssinian Semitic in general, 
in liquidation of the author’s expedition of 1910-1911.? 





1 Guragyé, Gurigwé. 
* Rapport sur une mission linguistique en Abyssinie (1910-1911), in 
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The author’s interest is phonetic and grammatical, though he 
includes discussion of migrations and interrelation, and gives a 
very full bibliography of geography, exploration, and history. The 
Semitic languages of Abyssinia are grouped with respect to certain 
traits; but as units they are not grouped generically, nor is very 
much revealed of the migrations. The author supposes an Old 
Abyssinian basis, broader than Ge‘ez (Ethiopic) but not necessarily 
consisting of a single dialect. This Semitic basis was imported 
from Arabia. The author might have called attention to the 
opinion of Hubert Grimme, that Abyssinian Semitic is indigenous, 
constituting a link between Hamitic and Semitic, both geographi- 
cally and generically.* Transplanted to African soil, the influ- 
ences of different languages, Cushitic-Hamitic, operated upon the 
members of this Semitic basis, so as to produce greater diversity. 
The author is justified in applying the substratum-theory; though 
he might have called attention to the serious doubts of Jes- 
persen,* and of Hempl before him, on the possibility of any effect 
upon a language by the language which it displaces. Remarkable 
characteristics of this Old Abyssinian basis are the absence of g and 
the early disappearance of fh; instead of “ emphatics ”, simple con- 
sonants followed or accompanied by the glottal stop;* the labial 
appendage (w) to velars and uvulars;* absence of interdentals 
(t, d etc.) ; preservation of a “lateral” sound belonging to the 
group ordinarily called “emphatic ”; and the use of f instead of p. 
The last two are, of course, equally characteristic of Arabic. The 
substratum influence makes itself felt in excessive and characteris- 
tic palatalization of consonants, in the partial or total repetition 
of roots, in the compounding of verbs, and in the word-order. The 
substratum-languages or dialects were not always the same: that 
of Tigré must have been Bedja, while that of Ge‘ez and Tigriia, 





Nouvelles Archives des Missions scientifiques, nouv. série, fasc. 6. Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1912. 

* Mohammed, in Weltgeschichte in Karakterbildern, Miinchen: 1904, 
pp. 6 ff. 

* Language, Its Nature, Development and Origin. London, 1922. 

® Meinhof, “ Was sind emphatische Laute und wie sind sie entstanden? ” 
in Zeitschrift fiir Bingeborenen-Sprachen, 11 (1920-21), pp. 81 ff. 

*The author uses the term “ prepalatal” instead of the usual term 
“palatal,” and has in consequence to say “ prepalatalized.” He uses 
“palatal ” in the sense of “ velar.” 
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and even of Amharic, was Agau; and that of Guragé, many varie- 
ties of Sidama. As might be expected, the substratum has affected 
the sounds and syntax more than the forms. But Guragé, with 
its many dialects and sub-dialects, represents parallel development 
of different dialects of Semitic under the influence of a single 
substratum. The chief effects of substratum-influence upon south- 
ern Abyssinian Semitic are the passing of } into its corresponding 
bi-labial fricative, the interchange of m with b and with the bi- 
labial fricative or with w, the interchange of k and h, the palataliza- 
tion of k’, the palatalization of g and its further passing (with 
other palatals also) into 7, and the interchange of liquids. 

The divisions and subdivisions of the Guragé people and speech 
are many. Each group speaks some dialect of Semitic or of 
Hamitic (Sidama) ; and the dialectic differences within each group 
are regarded by the people in the same way as the difference be- 
tween Semitic and Sidama. This great linguistic diversity within 
a small area is to be contrasted with the comparative uniformity 
of Amharic over a large region. Gurigé as a whole is character- 
ized by predominance of consonants over vowels, palatalization 
(often without apparent cause), confusion of 1, n, r, and absence 
of laryngals. The system of articulations centers in the alveolar- 
dental region. 

Harari is an independent Semitic language of the Abyssinian 
group, confined to the city of Harar. Though long and intimately 
in contact with Arabic, it is practically uninfluenced by the latter. 
In contrast with Guragé it has full vowels and avoids gemination 
and other groupings of consonants, and its basis of articulation is 
more retracted, or rather, it has a laryngal basis in addition to the 
palatal. It has the usual palatals and “ emphatics ”. 

The grammatical and lexicographical material will doubtless be 
of great value for a long time to that very small number of people 
who are engaged in the study of Abyssinian Semitic. To them a 
very large number of people must look for a solution of the rela- 
tionship of Abyssinian Semitic to Hamitic and to the Semitic 
languages of Asia. 

W. H. Worre t. 

University of Michigan. 
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Mekka in the Latter Part of the Nineteenth Century. By C. 
Snouck HureronJe, Litt. D., Professor at the Leyden Uni- 
versity. Translated by J. H. Monanan, formerly H. B. M. 
Consul at Jeddah. (With 20 plates and maps). Leyden: 
Late E. J. Briux, Lid. ; London: Luzac & Co., 1931. Pp. 309. 


Professor Snouck Hurgronje’s treatise on the origin and nature 
of the pilgrimage under the title Het Mekkaansche Feest was writ- 
ten in 1880. It has never been challenged nor superseded as a 
scientific monograph on the Hajj. In 1885, after having spent five 
months in Jeddah, he journeyed to Mekka where he resided for six 
months and seems to have enjoyed the freest intercourse with all 
strata of society. No other visitor to Mekka had such adequate 
and scholarly preparation for his investigations of Mekkan life, and 
no other writer has so clearly pictured the condition of this con- 
glomeration of nationalities which is still a microcosm of Islam. 
The result of this long residence was his work entitled Mekka pub- 
lished at the Hague in two volumes, with an atlas of photographs, 
in 1888. The original German edition has long been out of print. 
The first volume contained a topographical description of Mecca 
and a complete history of the Holy City from the time of Moham- 
med until 1885 a.p. It is the second volume of Life in Mecca 
which, with the exception of the album of photographs, is now 
published in somewhat condensed form, in English. 

This belated translation, although most welcome, is, however, in 
some respects disappointing. The book begins abruptly—a palace 
without a vestibule. There is no preface, no introduction, no table 
of contents. The alphabetical index is excellent, but a list of 
Errata given on the last page, of forty-two misprints, might be 
considerably extended. We can only blame the proof-reader. And 
the translation is marred by unidiomatic sentences, for example: 
“T have seen people relieved for a few hours of violent toothache 
which had swollen on their faces”; and, “It is praiseworthy that 
with little or no contemporary demand for their productions 
Mekkan chroniclers to record the most important events of the city 
have never been wanting” (pp. 104 and 164). 

The volume (although nothing of the sort is indicated) consists 
of four parts: Daily Life in Mecca (pp. 3-80); Family Life in 
Mecca (81-152); Learning in Mecca (153-212), and the Jawah, 
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i.e., the Javanese residing in Mecca (213-292). In describing the 
population of the Arabian capital, Professor Hurgronje begins with 
the slaves (and we know from the recent volume of Lady Simon 
that slavery in Mecca is not a thing of the past): “Before we 
enter upon a more detailed portrayal of the social life of Mekka 
citizendom set, as it were, in a frame of foreign colonies, we have 
to consider an important element of the population, an element 
which from the immemorial has been entering the town in masses 
and has been both physically and morally of the greatest impor- 
tance in the formation of the Mekka type or rather types.” 

Although Dr. Hurgronje states that, taken as a whole “the 
position of a slave in Mecca is only formally different from that of 
European servants,” and goes so far as to speak of “the anti- 
slavery fraud,” the facts he himself records of cruelty and heartless 
treatment “of the human merchandise as if in a cattle-market” 
do not accord with his apologies for slavery in Islam. 

All Meccans get their living directly or indirectly from the holy 
places in and near the town. “ As the Moslim (sic) does not need 
the intervention of a priest for any religious act, very few are in a 
position actually to put a tax on the use of a holy place. So the 
exploitation of the Kaabah is the privilege of the old noble family 
of Sheybah; they do a trade in the used kiswah (great holy cover- 
ing of the Kaabah) of each year, selling small scraps of it as 
amulets, and on the days when the Kaabah is opened to the public, 
or on the rare days when a rich stranger pays a large sum for an 
extra opening, the Sheybahs receive money presents from the rich 
and from nearly all strangers entering.” The city swarms with 
guides (mutawwifs), marriage-brokers and agents of all sorts. 
“Each mutawwif puts his services at the disposal of the pilgrims 
of a particular nation or even of a particular province whose 
language he speaks and with whose peculiarities he is familiar, for 
without such knowledge the guiding of the pilgrims would be 
difficult and the exploitation of them would not be successful 
enough. From his business connections he gets information when 
a ship is approaching with pilgrims for him on board.” The 
fleecing of pilgrims appears to be the sole industry of the per- 
manent population. The pilgrims are all strangers and the 
Meccans take them in. “If it gets abroad that a certain pilgrim 
has many hundreds of dollars to dispose of, then, however much his 
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sheikh may warn him against officious intruders, and however many 
visitors the sheikh may drive off, yet one or another Mekkan always 
succeeds in obtaining admission so as to give the ‘ guest of God’ a 
greeting or some other empty words and to track out the way to 
the milking of the newly-caught cow. These visitors with great 
skill and almost imperceptibly inform themselves of the circum- 
stances and tastes of the objects of their attentions. Does the 
pilgrim need money, having seen that in Mekka there are all sorts 
of pleasures to be enjoyed? His new friend, who in the meantime 
has found out whether he is of rich family, is ready to lend him 
money in Mekkan fashion.” 

Hurgronje mentions “ another important source of income which 
is open to almost all citizens of Mekka in the pilgrim season—the 
letting of lodgings.” Mekka has no hotels, but, on the other hand, 
in the last months of the year “every Mekkan becomes an hotel- 
keeper, whether he has a whole house, or only one story, or half a 
story.” We have descriptions of Meccan dwellings and the daily 
round of their monotonous life, enlivened by festivals, funerals, 
and carousals. The details of Ramadhan, the month of fasting, are 
portrayed in a masterly way, and one is tempted to quote the 
description of medical lore and practice, for most of it is still 
current in all parts of Arabia. “It is Islam, the official religion, 
that fuses together the discordant elements of the constantly 
fluctuating Mekkan society. On the other hand, it is this society 
which sweeps together into one chaotic whole, prejudices and 
superstitions deriving from all parts of the world. The greater 
share in this syncretistic task falls to the lot of the women; their 
livelier fancy inclines them to it, and their inclination is seldom 
counteracted by an exact acquaintance with the sacred lore. More- 
over, as is well known, a considerable quantity of superstition has 
by assimilation become the common property of the Moslim (sic) 
world . . . To recount all the permitted and unpermitted super- 
stitious usages of the Mekkans would be to catalogue fragments 
of the superstition of all Moslim (sic) lands, fragments which 
through syncretism have lost much of their distinctive peculi- 
arities,” 

Dr. Hurgronje was the first writer who gave a full description 
of the Zar (an exorcism ceremony) as observed at Mecca in 1885, 
every detail of which is still practiced even in Cairo today, in spite 
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of the progress of civilization and education. The ceremonies 
observed at birth, circumcision, marriage and death are described 
with scholarly precision, and surpass in accuracy even Lane’s 
account in his Modern Egyptians. 

The third part of Hurgronje’s “ Mekka” deals with learning 
and education. Mecca has in every century of Islam had its 
coterie of learned men, and the holy sciences here found their 
work-shop no less than in Cairo and Baghdad. At the time of Dr. 
Hurgronje’s visit, learning of the medieval type flourished, and 
the picture he paints is inimitable. The court of the great mosque 
is bounded by lecture-halls and school-rooms. The Koran is the 
first, the last, the chief text-book. Here is a bit of what we imagine 
was personal experience: “An European savant, physically well 
equipped, will in favourable circumstances take a week to learn to 
recite tolerably the first Surah consisting of only seven verses of 
the Qur’an. I shall never forget the first Friday night on which I 
attended in the house of the Shafi‘ite Mufti the weekly recital of 
parts of the Qur’an by the most eminent reciters. I had already 
heard several times performances of that art done with different 
degrees of skill, so that the girayah as such was quite familiar to 
me. Various melodies are allowed for these recitations, and an 
ordinary reciter confines himself to one to which he has been 
accustomed from his childhood. Specialists, however, such as I 
found on that night, combine the most difficult pronunciation with 
the most intricate melodies, and moreover, their entire tone varies 
with the contents of the text. The tone is quietest in the narrative 
parts, but in God’s call to the unbelievers there is a roaring and a 
weeping which contagiously affect the listerners, and a terrifying 
mocking laughter that seems indeed rather hellish.” 

We are tempted to quote equally fine bits regarding the text- 
books and methods used in theological education, or regarding the 
life of the student and the practices of the mystics. In closing it 
may suffice to call attention to this important work as a historical 
portrait in the words of the author himself: “The picture of 
Mekka as it was in the days of Turkish rule may have a special 
interest now that the old state of things in the Muhammedan world 
is rapidly passing away. Mekka, whose inhabitants used to boast 
of their spending their whole lives in the Holy Province without 
any contact with the outer world, is now in close relation with the 
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West. The present Arab Governor, Faisal, a son of Ibn Sa‘ud, has 
visited several Courts of Europe, young Mekkans travel widely, and 
aeroplanes and motor cars have entered into competition in the 
Arabian peninsula with the ‘ship of the desert.’ On the other 
hand, much of the gay social life of the past has disappeared under 
the present puritan régime, which, while reactionary in matters of 
religious doctrine and practice, is at the same time incredibly pro- 
gressive in its adoption of inventions of the modern mechanical 
civilisation. Many features of Muhammedan culture have, how- 
ever, maintained themselves unchanged. 

Where so much is beyond praise and of permanent value, it is 
interesting to note that even Jove nods. Dr. Hurgronje refers, 
e. g.. (on page 119) to the one hundred greatest names of Allah 
and to the rosary of one hundred beads. Al-Ghazali has a special 
section in his Magsad al-Asna, explaining that the names of 
Allah are ninety-nine and cannot be one hundred. Also in his 
account of the ‘agiga sacrifice (page 110) there is no reference to 
the prayer used on that occasion, or to the fact that the bones of 


the sacrifice are never broken. 
SamMuEL M. ZwEMeEr. 


Princeton, N. J. 


Paicavimsa-Brahmana, The Brahmana of the Twenty-five Chap- 
ters. Translated by W. Catanp. (Bibliotheca Indica No. 
255.) Calcutta: Baptist Mission Press, 1931. Pp. xxxvi 
+ 660. 


This last work of the great Indologist, who died last spring, is 
a remarkable example of patient erudition and conscientious 
scholarship, and its publication has to be considered as an event 
of great importance for Vedic studies. The PaficavimSa-Brahmana, 
one of the most important texts of Samavedic literature and a 
large source of information for the study of the Vedic religion, was 
edited, with the commentary of Sayana (or rather Madhava) in 
the Bibliotheca Indica in 1870 and 1874. But on account of the 
great difficulties the text presents to the student who has not been 
especially initiated into the Simavedic ritual, only a few scholars 
could use it with profit. The very accurate translation of Pro- 
fessor Caland, each paragraph of which is accompanied by ex- 
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planatory notes, references, and concordances, will make this im- 
portant text more accessible to all students who are interested in 
the study of Vedic religion and literature. 

The translation is preceded by a very useful and interesting 
introduction. In the first chapter Professor Caland gives a de- 
scriptive list of all the Samavedic texts belonging to the school of 
the Kauthumas and the school of the Raniyaniyas. The second 
chapter deals with the interrelation and the historic development 
of the older Samavedic texts, i. e. of the Grimegeyagina, Aranye- 
geyagana, Uhagana, Uhyagana, Pirviarcika, Aranyakasamhita, and 
Uttararcika. The Gramegeyagina is a collection of those Saimans 
that were studied in the community; the Aranyegeyagina a 
collection of those Simans that, because of their very sacred 
and dangerous character, were studied in the forest; the Uha- 
gana contains the melodies of the Gramegeya but adapts them 
to chanting in the praxis; the Uhyagina, while containing the 
melodies of the Aranyegeya, adapts them to the verses on which 
they must be chanted in the praxis; the Pirvarcika is a collection 
of the verses on which the Simans of the Gramegeyagina are com- 
posed ; the Aranyakasamhita is a collection of the verses on which 
the Aranyegeyagina is composed ; the Uttararcika is a collection of 
the verses on which the Samans have to be chanted. Professor 
Caland shows that the Uhagina and the Uhyagina are later than 
the Grame-aranyeginas, later than the PaficavimSa-Brahmana, 
later than the Arseya and Ksudrakalpa, later than the siitra of 
Latyayana, and later even than the Puspasitra. It is highly prob- 
able, he says in conclusion of his argument, that among the Sama- 
vedic Brahmans in early times certain rules were established and 
handed down by oral tradition for the adaptation (aha) of the 
Samans in the Grame- and Aranyegeyaginas, that these rules were 
at last collected and arranged in a book (our Puspasiitra), and that 
afterwards for convenience’ sake these rules were all brought into 
action. In this manner the two last books of songs, the two last 
ganas, arose. 

One would be inclined to believe that the Uttararcika is older 
than the Pirvarcika, for it seems at first likely “that a collection 
of verses on which the Samans had to be chanted must have been 
older than a collection of verses that served to register the melodies 
on which these verses had to be chanted.” But Oldenberg has 
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proved that the Pirvarcika is older than the Uttararcika. In order 
to explain this strange state of affairs, Professor Caland proposes 
the following ingenious new hypothesis based on the study of the 
Brahmana: “The author of the Brahmana was not acquainted 
with our Uttararcika; it did not exist at his time; but the chanters 
drew the verses they wanted directly from the Rksamhita, and the 
Uttararcika was composed in later times, in order to have at hand, 
in the regular order, the verses that they wanted.” As a matter 
of fact, it is expressly stated in the Brahmana that in a certain 
case a great number of verses had to be taken from the Rksamhita ; 
moreover the expression sambharya, used three times in the Brah- 
mana and denoting a complex of verses to be taken from different 
parts of the Veda, is incomprehensible if we suppose that those 
verses were taken from the Uttararcika. Still there are some other 
facts which seem to contradict this new hypothesis and which can- 
not be easily explained without admitting, according to a former 
hypothesis of Professor Caland, that at the time of the Brahmana 
the chanters had at their disposal a collection of tristichs and pra- 
githas which was not our Uttararcika but the forerunner of it. The 
chapter ends with a clear exposé of the historic development of the 
older Simavedic texts according to the new hypothesis. 

The third chapter is especially interesting. In the first paragraph, 
Professor Caland studies the problem of the relation between the 
PaficavimSabrahmana and the Jaiminiyabrahmana. The contents 
of the two Brahmanas are, on the whole, similar, but the two works 
differ widely with regard to their diction. The PaficavimSa is much 
more concise, so much so that the myths or legends which we find 
in it are sometimes hardly comprehensible. This may be ex- 
plained either by a theory that those myths and legends were cur- 
rent and well known or by a theory that the PaficavimSa borrowed 
them from the other Brahmana: the Satyayani or the Jaiminiyabrah- 
mana. This last hypothesis is plausible because there are lin- 
guistic and ritualistic facts which seem to prove that the Jai- 
miniya is older than the PaficavimSa. In the PaficavimSa 
the locative of the stems in -n has constantly the case sign 
-~i, while in the Jaiminiya the locatives in -n are preponderant. 
In the Paficaviméa the ending of the nominative plural of the 
stems in -7 is constantly -yah, while in the Jaiminiya it is the Vedic 
ending -ih. In the PaficavimSa we find the forms tanim, asthint, 
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yuvam, duhate; in the Jaiminiya the older Vedic forms tanvam, 
asthani, yuvam, duhre. On the other hand, it is remarkable that 
some very barbaric rites of the Mahavrata and of the Gosava pre- 
scribed in the Jaiminiya, do not occur in the PaficavimSa, and we 
are inclined to believe that those rites were omitted because at the 
time of the PaficavimSa they had become obsolete. 

The sixth paragraph deals with the composition of the Pai- 
cavimSa. Professor Caland proves that the first chapter, which is 
a collection of formulas muttered by the chanters on different 
occasions during the soma sacrifice, was composed later than the 
Brahmana proper, which begins with chapter 4, the second and 
third chapters being a description of the manner in which the 
various stomas are to be formed. The Brahmana proper (chapters 
4-25) agrees in the main, as to its contents, with the Jaiminiya. 

In the eighth paragraph, Professor Caland gives a valuable list 
of the phonologic, morphologic, and syntactical peculiarities of the 
PaficavimSabrahmana. A detailed table of contents closes the 
introduction. 





The Vedic Chant studied in its Textual and Melodic Form. By 
J. M. VAN DER Hooct. Wageningen: H. VEEMAN AND Sons’ 
Press, n.d. Pp. xv + 123. 


This contribution to the study of the Vedic chant mainly deals 
with the stobhas, i. e., the sounds, syllables, sentences, or verses 
which are inserted in a re, while it is joined with the melody. 

The principal part of the first chapter is an attempt to find out 
the principles according to which the stobhas have been classified 
in the first and second khandas of the stobhinusamhara. In the 
second chapter, the author studies the notations used in the Kau- 
thuma school of the Samaveda, the rhythm and phrasing of the 
melody, the structure of the melody, and the theory of the Bhaktis 
according to the Paficavidhasitra. In the third chapter he refutes 
Hillebrandt’s hypothesis concerning the origin of the stobhas. Fol- 
lowing Professor Faddegon’s theory of the ritualistic Dadaism 
(Acta Orientalia, Vol. v), he is inclined to think that all Vedic 
chanting is “ a form of dadaism, a naive mysteriousness, that masks 
a meaning by means of paraphernalia of form.” 

As a supplement to his work the author publishes a catalogue 
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of the stobhas based on the stobhanusamhira of the Kauthumas. 
This catalogue, accompanied with critical and interpretative notes, 
will certainly be useful to the students of the Samaveda who are 
interested in the difficult problem of Vedic chanting. 


History of Sanskrit Literature. Vol. I. Sruti (Vedic) Period 
(circa 4000 to 800 B. c.), in four sections (I Samhitas; IT 
Brahmanas ; III Vedafigas; IV The Bhagavadgita). By C. V. 
VaipyAa. Poona, 1930. Pp. iv-+ 227 + 223 +1844 96 
+ xii. 

As Mr. Vaidya says in his preface, this is a history of the Vedic 
period of Sanskrit Literature written from an Indian point of 
view. According to him, European scholars have not paid enough 
attention to the studies of Indian scholars concerning the dates of 
the Vedic texts, and, on account of their bias in favor of Greek 
civilization, they have not been able to concede that the Indo- 
Aryan civilization could be as much earlier than the Greek as it 
claims to be. Therefore one of the principal aims of Mr. Vaidya 
is to prove by the arguments of B. G. Tilak and 8S. B. Dixit and 
by his own new arguments that the texts of the Vedic literature are 
much older than Western scholars generally believe. According to 
Mr. Vaidya, the principal land-marks of the Vedic and postvedic 
chronology are the following: (1) the date of some Rgvedic hymns 
(4500 B.c.); (2) the date of the Satapatha Brahmana (3000 
B. 0.) ; (3) the date of the Maitrayaniya Upanisad (1900 B. c.) ; 
(4) the date of the Vedanga Jyotisa (1400 B.c.). Mr. Vaidya 
considers the arguments presented by Tilak, Dixit, and himself for 
these dates as “ almost unanswerable” because they are based on 
astronomical data. But they are also based on some passages of 
Vedic texts, the interpretation of which is difficult and uncertain, 
and on the assumption that the Brahmans of the Vedic period had 
a very extended knowledge of astronomy, which is the reason why 
western scholars still remain skeptical about the conclusions of the 
Indian scholars. 

Mr. Vaidya tries to establish some other important dates of 
Sanskrit Literature. According to him the date of the Kausitaki 
Brahmana is about 2500 B.c.; the date of the Bhagavadgita is 
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about 1400-1200 B.c.; the date of Panini is about 800 B.c. I am 
sure that Western scholars will not easily admit such early dates 
for those texts. But the argumentation of Mr. Vaidya is often 
ingenious and interesting and some chapters of his work, especially 
the chapter concerning Panini, contain valuable observations, 
Moreover we have to confess that the chronology generally adopted 
by the Western scholars is still very uncertain. 

The work of Mr. Vaidya is to be consulted with caution. The 
Western reader will find in it many opinions which will seem very 
improbable or even impossible; for instance that the Vedic Aryans, 
4000 or 3000 B.c., had iron tools, or that, beyond doubt, the 
Bharata fight took place 3102 B.c., or that Vyasa compiled the 
three older Vedas and composed the first Bharata epic; but he will 
also find some useful information and interesting suggestions. 


P. E. Dumont. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Jainism in North India. 800 B.C.—A.D. 526. By CHIMANLAL 
J. SHan, M.A. (Studies in Indian History of the Indian 
Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
No. 6.) New York: Lonamans, GREEN AND Co., 1932. Pp. 
xxiv + 292, with 26 illustrations and 2 maps. $15. 


It is gratifying to see a Jain layman devote himself to the study 
of Jainism. An increasing number of books on various aspects 
of Jainism is being produced, but many more by non-Jains than 
Jains. 

The present work is a survey of historical data available in 
regard to the Jain church in North India down to the time of the 
reduction to writing of the Svetambara canon. Other phases of 
Jainism are only touched upon. Some aspects of doctrine—the 
Nine Tattvas, Syadvada, Ahirnsi—are briefly explained, and there 
are chapters on Literature and Art. 

Mr. Shah does not profess to have made any new discoveries, 
as he says himself in his introduction, but he has made an exten- 
sive study of the work done up to this time on the very difficult 
question of Indian history of this period. He obviously intends 
to be strictly impartial and quotes from the supporters of all 
theories on the debatable points. Occasionally, doubtless due to 
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the convincing arguments of his authorities, he becomes involved 
in contradictions. 

Mr. Shah begins with the earliest theories on Jainism pro- 
pounded by its first European students—Wilson, Colebrooke, and 
men of that period—giving more space than necessary to their 
refutation, in view of the fact that they have been completely 
superseded. In the chapter, “Jainism before Mahavira,” he en- 
dorses the universally accepted facts that ParSvanitha was a 
historical person, that the Jains were well established in his time, 
and that nothing can be said regarding his predecessors. In “ Ma- 
havira and his Times,” he gives the usual biography of Mahavira 
and discusses the relations of Jainism with Brahmanism. He sets 
forth the different views in regard to the chronology of Vira’s life. 
He himself favors 480/467 B.c. as the date of Vira’s nirvana 
(p. 31), but gives no new evidence in support of that date. Else- 
where, e. g., pp. 67 and 73, he apparently accepts the traditional 
date of 527 B.c. 

In this chapter the author discusses the schisms in the church, 
especially the defection of GoSala and the division into Svetambaras 
and Digambaras. Though reviewing the information on GoSala 
found in the Agamas, which is practically limited to Bhagavati 15, 
he ignores Hemacandra’s account in Trisastisalakapurusacaritra 10, 
chaps. 3, 4, 8, which is well worth considering in view of the very 
limited material of early date. He summarizes the traditions of 
the Svetimbaras and Digambaras about their separation, and con- 
cludes that ca. 80 A. p. dates an important stage in their separation, 
but that it was not final until the canon was reduced to writing at 
the council of Vallabhi in the middle of the fifth century A. D. 
In fixing the date of the council, he accepts 527 B. c. as the date 
of Vira’s nirvana and quotes arguments in support of the council’s 
date as about the middle of the fifth century A. D. 

The chapter “ Jainism in Royal Families ” tries to establish the 
dynastic connections of ParSva and Mahfavira, and the influence 
Jainism had on reigning houses through the time of Samprati. 
Our information about ParSva is limited but uncortradicted, and 
Mahfavira’s family connections are undisputed; but the question 
of the Magadhan dynasties, which is discussed in this connection, 
remains as unsettled as ever. Mr. Shah does, however, make out 
a very good case for the reliability of the Jain annals. For the 
Nandas he prefers Hemacandra’s chronology to Merutuiga’s, 
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After the Mauryas the center of Jainism passed to Kaliiiga, the 
modern Orissa. And here the claims of the Jains cannot be dis- 
puted, as they are verified by Kharavela’s Hathigumpha inscrip- 
tion, which Mr. Shah analyzes in detail. He agrees with the date 
170 B. c. for this inscription, but argues that Kalifiga was an 
“important seat of Buddhist and Jaina influence from the third 
century B. C. to the eighth or ninth century a. Dp.” In his discus- 
sion of the Khandagiri caves Mr. Shah makes a slip curious for 
a Jain. He speaks of the Sdisanadevis as “consorts” of the Tir- 
thankaras (p. 152). He seems to have been misled by the writer in 
the District Gazetteer. The Sisanadevis were messenger deities, 
Each Tirthankara had a Sasanadevati who, together with a male 
attendant, was always near. See Hemacandra’s Abhidhanacin- 
tamani 1.46. In another instance also, where he has apparently 
followed a non-Jain writer, he slips into error. He speaks of 
Paryusana beginning on the fourth (or fifth) day of Bhadrapad, 
whereas it is the last day that comes on the fourth (or fifth) of 
Bhadrapad. 

After the Khiaravela period, the author touches briefly on Vikra- 
ma of Ujjain, whom he considers—certainly correctly—a historical 
person, and then passes to the Mathura inscriptions which testify 
to the fact that Jainism flourished that far north in the Indo- 
Scythian period. It is still one of the northern outposts of Jainism. 
Mr. Shah concludes his survey of the unrecorded period of Jain 
history with the Guptas and the rise of the Vallabhi dynasty in the 
west. On the strength of two of the Mathura inscriptions and a 
reference to the Guptas in a Jain work of the eighth century, 
Kuvalayamala, he concludes that Jainism was very strong in the 
Gupta period and was regarded benevolently by the royal house. 
It was under the Vallabhi dynasty that the great council which 
settled the Svetémbara canon took place. Here Mr. Shah con- 
tradicts himself as he decides on the beginning of the sixth century 
as the date of the council (p. 222), whereas earlier (p. 73) he 
accepts the middle of the fifth century as its date. 

The chapter on Literature consists for the most part of brief 
resumés of the Agamas, apparently based on the resumés of Weber 
and Winternitz. In passing, the full title of the third Upiaiiga is 
Jivajivabhigama. Mention is made of some non-canonical works 
of great authority, such as the Tattvarthadhigamasiitra, and of the 
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less-known works of Siddhasena and Padalipta. The chapter on 
Art deals with the Orissa caves and the sculpture at Mathura. 
The book is illustrated with 26 beautiful plates, which are 
doubtless chiefly responsible for its high price. Though the English 
price is only half of the American, yet it is sufficient to put it out 
of the reach of Indian students. This is to be regretted, as the 
material it contains is more accessible to Europeans than Indians. 


HELEN M. JoHNSON. 
Osceola, Missouri. 


A Comparative Analytical Catalogue of the Kanjur Division of 
the Tibetan Tripitaka edited in Peking during the K’anghsi 
Era, and at present kept in the Library of the Otani Daigaku, 
Kyéto. Compiled by various scholars. Part I: Kyoto, Oran 
Daicaku Liprary, 1930, pp. 4-177; Part II, 1931, pp. 179- 
360; Part III, 1932, Introductory Remarks, pp. 14, pp. 361- 
47%. 


Catalogue du Fonds Tibétain de la Bibliothéque Nationale. Par 
MaRcELLE Latov. Quatriéme Partie, I. Les mDo-man. 
Buddhica, IV, Paris; LIBRAIRIE ORIENTALISTE PAUL GEUTH- 
NER, 1931. Pp. 1-110. 


The above two works represent a further step in the study of 
the Tibetan Canon. It was Alexander Csoma de Kérés who gave 
us the first analysis of the Narthan edition, published in 1742, of 
the Kanjur in vol. XX of the Asiatic Researches. In 1854 Schmidt 
prepared an Index of the Kanjur in the Collection of Baron Schil- 
ling von Canstadt. lL. Feer gave a French translation of the 
Analysis by Csoma de Korés in the Annales du Musée Guimet, vol. 
II. In 1914 the Royal Library in Berlin issued a Catalogue of 
the manuscript copy of the Kanjur, based on an edition of the 
Ming period. The Catalogue was prepared by Dr. Hermann Beckh 
and was a great improvement on the previously existing Indexes 
of the Collection. Quite recently Dr. L. D. Barnett has published 
in Asia Major, 1931, vol. VII, part 1/2, pp. 157-178, an Index of 
the Siitra division of the manuscript Kanjur, preserved in the 
British Museum, and interesting because of the arrangement of 
the material in it. Adequate catalogues of the Derge edition in 
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100 volumes and of the Red edition issued under K’ang-hsi, pub- 
lished about 1700, were still desiderata. A few years ago, Mr. 
J. F. Rock, travelling in the Sino-Tibetan borderland on behalf 
of the National Geographic Society of Washington, secured a copy 
of the Kanjur printed at Coni Gompa, which is interesting from 
many points of view. This last edition of the Kanjur is now 
preserved in the Library of Congress, Washington. 

Our Japanese colleagues deserve our hearty congratulations for 
having issued the first Catalogue of the K’ang-hsi edition of the 
Kanjur with page-references to the Narthan and Derge editions of 
the Tripitaka. This splendid work was carried out by Mr. Bunkyo 
Sakurabe, already known as author of several important contribu- 
tions in the study of the Tibetan Canon (see Bibl. Bouddhique, I, 
Paris, NNo. 76-77). The present Catalogue is based on the Red 
K’ang-hsi edition, which was acquired in 1900 in Peking by Pro- 
fessor Yenga Teramote, and is now preserved in the Otani Daigaku 
Library at Kyoto. The references to the Derge edition are based 
on a manuscript Catalogue of the Collection prepared by Professor 
Teramoto. In the present Catalogue the title of each entry is given 
in Tibetan, Sanskrit, and Chinese. The variant readings are 
indicated in the foot-notes. The corresponding Chinese versions 
are numbered according to the Nanjio Catalogue and the Taishe 
edition of the Tripitaka. The names of translators and editors, 
as well as those of the localities where the translations have been 
made, are given in transcription. The rest of the text is in Japa- 
nese. Part I contains the Tantra (rGyud) division. Part II 
contains the Prajiapiramita (Cer-phyin), Ratnakita (dKon- 
brtsegs), Avatamsaka (Phal-chen), and Siitra (mDo). Part III 
has the continuation of the Sitra division, Indexes (Sanskrit, 
Tibetan, and Chinese), and the Introduction. A glance at the new 
Catalogue will suffice to show that it contains a wealth of informa- 
tion not recorded, or misunderstood, in the Berlin Catalogue pre- 
pared by Beckh. A few remarks and corrections to this effect may 
be of interest: 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 7, no. 16 (also p. 20), repeats the 
mistake made by Beckh, Catalogue, p. 75 & p. 90. Chos-kyi dbai- 
phyug of Mar should be understood Chos-kyi dban-phyug of Marpa 
Lho-brag, that is the famous Marpa Lotsaba, as already indicated 
by Dr. Laufer in JRAS, 1914, p. 1135. The personal religious 
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name of Marpa, received by him on his ordination, was Chos-kyi 
blo-gros (Dharmamati). The Kanjur colophons mention him 
under both names, see Beckh, p. 87 a. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, vp. 8, no. 17, correctly indicates the 
name of the editor of the test as Chos-kyi brtson-’grus. Beckh, 
p. 75 had misunderstood the text and translated the personal name. 
Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 8, no. 19, repeats Beckh’s mistake by 
writing Yu-tui-lhun. Dr. Laufer had shown (ibid, p. 1139, note) 
that the correct way of separating the words was: Yu-run lhun- 
grub-pa’i gtsug-lag-khan or the “ miraculous temple of Yu-run”. 
Another common spelling of the name of this famous temple and 
place of pilgrimage is Patan, Nepal, and commonly met with in the 
Tibetan rnam-thar literature is Ye-ran (-rais) or Ye-ran rgyal-sa. 
The Kanjur colophons write the name Yu-i or Yutan, which 
must be a misprint for Yeran ~ Yu-run. Sarat Chandra Das 
in his Dictionary has both names noted separately. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 9, no. 21 the name of the translator 
is not La-bcins Yon-tan *bar, but should be corrected to Yon-tan 
bar of ’Chins, ’Chits being the translator’s clan’sname or the 
name of his birth-place, see Laufer, ibid, p. 1139, note. Beckh, 
p. 77, made a similar mistake. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 9, no. 22, gives the correct form 
of the name of the Lotsiba Khu-ston dios-grub. Beckh, p. 76 has 
the erroneous form Khu-shon dnos-grub. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 15, no. 47, read dpal-dur-khrod 
rgyan-gyi rgyud-kyi rgyal-po. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 18, no. 62, correctly writes the name 
of the translator Khe’u-rgad *khor-lo-grags. Beckh, p. 82, has 
Khe-rgan *khor-lo grags. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 19, no. 68, the ’Gos-klug-pa Lhas- 
btsas is a misprint for ’Gos-khug-pa Lhas-btsas. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 34, no. 104, read rDo-rje grags of 
Rva (Ra). 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 34, no. 104, the correct reading of 
the translator’s name is indicated in the foot-note: Amogha’i 
Sabs nus-pa-can. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 49, no. 128, Celu is another form 
of the name Tsilu. Tsilu pandita was a well-known adept of the 
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Kalacakra. See my “Studies in the Kalacakra, 1”, Journal of 
the Himalayan Research Institute, vol. I1, 1932. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 52, no. 137, read mTho-ldin gser- 
khah instead of Tho-rin gser-khan. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 132, no. 387, the Gag-gi dban- 
phyug is a misprint for Nag-gi dban-phyug. 

Otani Daigaku Catalogue, p. 155, no. 463, Dr. Laufer (ibid, p. 
1137) has already indicated that Beckh, p. 136, had misunderstood 
the colophon. The expression “ yon-bdag bgyis-nas,” which puzzled 
Beckh, means simply “having supported or assisted financially” 
(yon-bdag = sbyin-bdag, alms-giver, supporter). The text was 
translated by the Nepalese Crikirti, and the work was supported 
by the Mongols mChog-gi shin-po and An (an?) bkra-gis, and the 
Nepalese bZah-bkra-cis rgya-mstho. 

In his review of Beckh’s Catalogue, Dr. Laufer (ibid, 1914) 
stressed the importance of the study of colophons for the recon- 
struction of the historical development of the Tibetan Canon. An 
edition with all colophons printed in extenso would be of the 
greatest value. At present one has to go back to the Tibetan origi- 
nals, notwithstanding the existence of several catalogues. The 
information given in the colophons should be collated with the rich 
data found in the “ Lives ” of the principal lotsdbas or translators, 
such as the rnam-thar or “ Lives” of Lotsaba Vairocana, Marpa 
Lotsaba, Rva-lotsiba *Bro-Lotsiba and many others. Many of 
these texts give lengthy lists of titles of works rendered into 
Tibetan by the translators, and as such are of the greatest value. 

The work of Mile. Lalou is consecrated to the mDo-man, pre- 
served in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, the Musée Guimet, 
and the Bibliothéque de l'Institut. These mDo-man, often also 
called gZuns-sdus “abridgement of dhiranis” are collections in 
one volume of short abridged texts extracted from the two large 
collections of the Tibetan Canon. The volume is destined for 
the poorer class of people unable to acquire and house the large 
collection of the Kanjur. It is hardly possible to establish the 
date of the collection. The different editions of the mDo-man 
seem to agree, at least such is the impression gained after the 
perusal of the present Catalogue, and the examination of several 
mDo-man, The chief interest of these mDo-man lies in the fact 
that they contain a number of titles and colophons not to be found 
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in the larger collections. They also include a certain number of 
extra-canonical texts, such as the sMe-bdun Ses-bya-ba skar-ma’i 
mdo, or “the Sitra of the Great Bear”, which is not found in 
the Narthan and Derge editions of the Kanjur, but is included in 
the manuscript Kanjur catalogued by Beckh (Beckh, p. 70), and 
the K’ang-hsi edition of the Kanjur (Otani Daigaku Catalogue, 
no. 1028). Three titles are given in the still enigmatic languages 
of San-Suh, Sumpa, and Lha’i-skad. There exists a Mongol edi- 
tion of the mDo-man, which was recently analysed by M. Louis 
Ligeti in T’oung Pao, XXVII, 2/3, pp. 119-178. 

We hear that Mlle. Lalou is preparing an Index to the Catalogue 
of the Tanjur by the late Dr. Palmyr Cordier. This work when 
printed will be the greatest boon for scholars. 


GEORGES DE ROERICH. 
Urusvati Himalayan Research Institute, 
Naggar, Kulu, India. 


Three Lectures on Chinese Folklore. By R. D. JAMESON. Peiping: 
San Yu Press, 1932. 164 pages. 


These lectures were delivered in the spring of 1932 at the North 
China Union Language School. The author is a; teacher at the 
National Tsing Hua University. The book is necessarily very 
limited in its scope, merely taking one or two tales as illustrations 
of method. Nevertheless, this method represents a considerable 
advance over such earlier books as Ferguson’s Chinese Mythology. 
Professor Jameson knows something about Chinese folklore, and 
the study of folklore as a comparative science. He is critical, and 
gives evidence of wide reading in European sources. The bibliog- 
raphy is good, though it makes two curious mistakes. It assigns 
De Groot’s book on the festivals of Amoy to Chavannes in one 
place, and to the right author in another. And Professor Jameson 
is unaware that the eight volumes of Doré which he lists are only a 
partial translation into English of a French original of fourteen 
volumes. There are several mistakes in the spelling of ordinary 
English words, doubtless due to the Chinese printers, whose work, 
however, is good on the whole. The book would have more value if 
the Chinese of all proper names had been given. The first lecture 
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might have been omitted, and the hearers asked to read the articles 
on myth and folklore in any encyclopedia. Professor Jameson’s 
own interpretation seems to be psychological, and he interprets his 
tales as expressions of erotic desires, suppressed or unfulfilled. 
Curiously enough, his chief example, the Cinderella tale, is not 
really Chinese, but was imported from the south at a relatively late 
period. The best thing in the book is his analysis or translation of 
an article by Hu Shih, which is a model of investigation in this 
field. The reviewer was not impressed by the notes from Shiro- 
kogoroff at the end of the volume. 


An Account of Tibet; The Travels of Ippolito Desideri, 8. J., 1712- 
1727. Edited by Fixippo pe Fivippi, with an Introduction 
by C. WessEts, S.J. London: RouriLEnGE, 1932. 475 pages, 
17 plates. 


This book is one of the series called The Broadway Travellers, 
edited by Sir E. Denison Ross and Eileen Power. Among the other 
volumes are the travels of Huc, Clavijo, and Ibn Batuta. This 
volume is a valuable addition to an already distinguished series. 
A number of books have recently been published on the work of 
the early Jesuits, including Fr. Dahmen’s Robert de Nobili (Paris, 
1931), and P. D. Schilling’s Das Schulwesen der Jesuiten in Japan 
(Miinster, 1931). While this book does not give modern scholars 
information about Tibet which they do not already possess, and 
while Desideri is naturally mistaken at times, this in no way 
detracts from the importance of Desideri’s work as a historic 
document. Considering the handicaps under which he labored, it is 
surprising how wide and generally accurate his observations were, 
as well as how fair he was towards religious beliefs and practices to 
which he was opposed. He was not a scientific investigator, but a 
missionary of a period not marked by tolerance, yet his account of 
Tibetan culture shows a painstaking desire to be accurate and fair. 
The book is not only important historically, but is interesting in 
itself both for its account of Tibet at the beginning of the 18th 
Century, and for the light it sheds on a heroic character. The 
introduction, notes, and indexes are good, but the editor does not 
appear to know the work of Wolfenden, Von Stael-Holstein, and 
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some other modern scholars. One wishes that the archaic spelling 
of proper names had not been retained, and that the map covered 
more territory toward the east. 
J. K. SuHryook. 
University of Pennsylvania. 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 





Dr. George W. Brown, professor of Missions in India, and instructor 
in Phonetics, at the Kennedy School of Missions, of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, died on December 4, 1932, after a brief illness. 

The Executive Committee has passed the following vote: “ Resolved by 
the Executive Committee of the American Oriental Society, that it views 
with sympathetic interest the plan of the New Orient Society of America 
to hold a New Orient Congress of Scholars from the Orient in Chicago in 
1933, and believes that such a gathering can be made of distinct service 
to the promotion of Oriental studies.” 

By the terms of the will of the late Rev. Dr. Justin E. Abbott the Society 
is to receive a bequest, which is tentatively estimated as $6000, although 
the exact value will not be determined until Dr. Abbott’s estate is 
distributed some months hence. 

The Yale Press, our agent for the distribution of the JouRNAL, needs 
eight copies of the JouRNAL, vol. 52, pt. 1, in order to fill orders for the 
volume as a whole. Members who have copies of part 1, volume 52, which 
they are willing to return to the Press at cost will do the Society a great 
favor by notifying the Press immediately by postcard. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 





The Director of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem 
for the current academic year is Prof. Nelson Glueck of the Hebrew Union 
College; the Annual Professor Prof. C. G. Cumming of Bangor Theological 
Seminary; Thayer Fellow Mr. Kenneth C. Evans. Professors M. G. Kyle 
and W. F. Albright pursued their fourth campaign at Tell Beit Mirsim 
the past summer, and have returned home. 

The work of the School in Baghdad will be continued at Tell Billah and 
Tepe Gawra for the coming season by Mr. Charles Bache as Field Director, 
accompanied by two fellows, Dr. Cyrus Gordon of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and Mr. A. C, E. T. Piepkorn of the University of Chicago, and 
as architect Mr. Paul Beidler of the University of Pennsylvania. Professor 
E. A. Speiser, Field Director for the past year, has returned to Philadelphia. 
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THE MACDONALD PRESENTATION VOLUME 


A volume of Oriental, Biblical, and Other Studies is being prepared at 
Hartford and will be published by the Princeton University Press, in honor 
of the Reverend Professor Duncan Black Macdonald, D.D., for forty years 
Professor of Semitic Language in the Hartford Seminary Foundation. The 
volume is to be presented to him on his seventieth birthday, April 9, 1933. 
There will be a photographic frontispiece of Dr. Macdonald and a bib- 
liography of his writings. Advance subscriptions at $5.00 may be made to 
The Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey; or Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Oxford, England; or The Macdonald Presentation Volume 
Committee, Mrs. W. M. Mackensen, Secretary, 35 Evergreen Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn. 





In Memoriam 
J. M. P. SMITH—IN MEMORIAM 


The President of the Society appointed a committee, consisting 
of Drs. Montgomery, Morgenstern, and Torrey, to prepare an 
appropriate testimonial to the late Professor J. M. P. Smith, Vice- 
President of the Society, who died September 26, 1932. The com- 
mittee has prepared the following minute: 

In the passing of Professor John Merlin Powys Smith the American 
Oriental Society suffers a great and irreparable loss. A member of the 
Society since 1906, he was particularly active in the work of its Mid- 
Western Branch ever since its organization in 1917. He was a regular 
attendant at its annual sessions, as well as at the occasional] joint-sessions 
of the Eastern and Mid-Western Branches. At all these meetings he pre- 
sented papers of broad and stimulating scientific interest. He likewise 
participated freely in the discussion of the papers of his colleagues, and 
by friendly, sympathetic, appreciative suggestions and generous contribu- 
tions from his rich store of knowledge, derived from careful, widely rami- 
fied reading and patient, penetrating research, added more than one 
scholar’s share to the rich scientific harvest of these meetings. In 1925- 
1926 he was honored by election as President of the Mid-Western Branch 
of the Society, a worthy tribute to his scholarly attainments and well- 
deserved recognition of his unstinted and valued services to the Society. 
The duties of this high office he discharged with wisdom and dignity. 

His scholarly services and achievements, particularly in the field of 
Biblical Science, transcended far his labors and services within the Society 
itself. He was an indefatigable worker, a searching student, a prolific 
writer. In addition to his strictly scientific books and articles, as an 
author of numerous works of semi-popular interest, as a contributor to 
various encyclopedias of many articles dealing with the most varied Biblical 
subjects, and as editor of the new American translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, he discharged with singular zeal, effectiveness, and grace the impor- 
tant and difficult réle of mediator and interpreter to the educated lay 
public of the choicest fruits of Biblical and Semitic scholarship. And as 
Professor of Semitic Languages and Literatures at the University of 
Chicago and as able editor of the Biblical World, the American Journal of 
Theology, the Journal of Religion, and the American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures for over a quarter of a century, he furthered 
greatly the work and progress of Old Testament scholarship. Biblical 
Science in its widest aspect has been enriched immeasurably by his life 
and work, his University has been honored and dignified by his achieve- 
ments, and his colleagues of the American Oriental Society have been helped 
and stimulated by his fellowship and friendship. Therefore the American 
Oriental Society gives this sincere expression of its appreciation of his long 
and honorable membership within it, of its profound sense of loss and grief 
in his all-too-early demise, of its condolence with the University of Chicago 
and its Faculty, and of its heartfelt sympathy for his beloved wife and 
daughter. 
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and is now available in printed form for distribution to the members of the 
Society; it may be had for one dollar, plus postage, from the Librarian 
(Professor Andrew Keogh, The Library, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn.). The facilities of the Library are available to members wherever 
they may be located, and the Librarian is ready to lend such books as are 
needed. He will be pleased to receive documents relating to the history 
of the Society, particularly letters of distinguished former members. (See 
vol. 51, p. 378 of the JournnaL for By-laws relating to the Library; 
vol, 52, p. 277 for the last Report of the Librarian.) 
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Journal of the American Driental Society 


Now issued quarterly. Subscription price, $6.00; for Libraries ordering 
direct from the Publishers, $5.00. Single numbers, $1.50. Prices of back 
volumes and parts, so far as not out of print, will be sent on application. 
Members of the Society and Libraries are allowed 20% discount from list 
prices on back numbers. 


American Driental Series 


Volume 1. A Grammar of the Tagalog Language. By Frank R. Blake. 
Price (bound), $6.00. 


Volumes 2 and 3. The Panchatantra Reconstructed. An attempt to estab- 
lish the lost original Sanskrit text of the most famous of Indian 
story-collections on the basis of the principal extant versions. Text, 
Critical Apparatus, Introduction, Translation. By Franklin Edgerton. 
1924. Price (bound), $12.00 for the two volumes; not sold separately. 


Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions 


Volume 1. The Royal Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad. By George A. 
Barton. Price (bound), $6.50. 


SEPARATE PRINTS FROM THE JOURNAL 


Dwight, H. G. O., Catalogue of works in the Armenian language 
prior to the seventeenth century . .... . . . . « $5.00 
Khanikoff, N., Book of the Balance of Wisdom. .. . . tel a 
Paspati, Memoir on the leases of the aacenas in the Turkish 
Empire .. . ar a . we kD» oS a 
Gulick, L. H., ene a ee 
Whitney’s Tiittirilya-Praitigikhya . . . . .... =. =. . 6,00 
Avery’s Sanskrit Verb-Inflection . . a ee 
Whitney’s Index Verborum to the Atharva-Veda . .. . . . 6,00 
The same on large paper . . - -+- + + + « « «+ « + 8,00 
Oertel’s Jiiminiya-Upanisad-Brihmana ....... . . 250 
Arnold’s Historical Vedic Grammar . . 2 ae 
Bloomfield’s Kaucika-Sitra of the Atharva- Veda G~% | 8.00 
Hopkins, Social and werea te Position of the — Caste in Ancient 
India «*s ‘ . 3.00 
The Whitney Memorial Volume any 19, par 1), with sentinels and 
bibliography, buckram .... . . @ oe, eee 
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